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XXII. 
A YEAR’S WORK AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM. 
By ARTHUR GRANT. 


ONE does not naturally turn to a Parliamentary Return for choice 
reading, however useful the class of ‘ books which are no books ” 
may be; but even Charles Lamb might have made an exception 
in the case of the return of certain statistics connected with the 
British Museum which is called for annually by Sir John Lubbock, 
one of the trustees of the museum, for in this parliamentary 
paper we can watch from year to year the enormous growth of 
that great national library. We can better understand how 
London with its British Museum should become the literary 
centre not only of Britain, but of the educated world. The 
wealth of the Bloomsbury Museum and the freedom of access to 
its treasures by the public—to leave out of account those splendid 
educational institutions, the museums at South Kensington— 
cannot be over-estimated. ‘The returns show that this wealth 
is not merely the result of the Copyright Laws, since, as a rule, 
the purchased works outnumber the works acquired under the 
Act of Parliament. Ford says that if you wish to collect a 
Spanish library you can do so better in one week in London 
than in a year at Madrid. Similarly, the student will find more 
accessible Oriental literature in the manuscript department of 
N.S. IL. 29 
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the museum than he could ever hope to gather by travelling 
through all Persia and Hindustan. 

The return for the year ending 3lst March, 1889, published 
recently, shows that during the year, 29,225 volumes and 
pamphlets (including books of music) were added to the library. 
To this must be added the large number of 54,125 parts of 
volumes (being separate numbers of periodicals or works in 
progress) and also 2,244 sets of newspapers, comprising 157,166 
single numbers. 557 of these newspapers were published in 
London and its suburbs, 1,338 in other parts of England and 
Wales, 206 in Scotland, and 143 in Ireland. To give an idea 
of how much of this enormous supply of books is received in 
pursuance of the Copyright Laws, and how much by purchase 
or presentation, it may be noted that the volumes and parts of 
volumes above enumerated make, as nearly as can be ascertained 
27,399 distinct works, of which 2,237 have been presented, 
11,495 acquired by English, and 801 by International copyright, 
99 by International exchange, and 12,767 by purchase. Nor are 
these figures abnormal, they are rather under than above the 
average. Turning at random to some older returns, we find, for 
example, that the total distinct works acquired in 1884 were 
33,679 as against the 27,399 in 1888. It may be presumed, of 
course, that very many of these books are not worth, perhaps, 
the paper on which they are printed, but on the other hand, a 
great wealth of literary matter is acquired annually. Take, for 
example, the purchased works alone, 12,767 in number. We 
may assume that as the Government receive through the Copy- 
right Laws so many thousands of volumes annually they will be 
careful to purchase works of real value to the nation, these works 
being chiefly old, scarce, or foreign books, which can only be 
acquired when they happen to come into the market. The 
valuable books and manuscripts thus collected as enumerated in 
these returns from year to year fully justifies the sums spent on 
them. 

Let us turn for a moment to the estimates, and see what the 
actual figures are. During the year ending 31st March, 1889, the 
Government paid for books and manuscripts £10,140, to which 
you may add a further sum of £500, received from special trust 
funds referred to only in the return, Thesum required for binding 
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amounted to £8,097, and for printing catalogues £7,470. These 
figures, however, only represent a little over a fourth of the 
whole estimate which, with salaries, maintenance, expenses, and 
purchases connected with the departments of natural history, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, prints, etc., bring the estimate up 
to the large total of £106,325, as compared with £103,665 for 
the previous year. This does not include a further grant of, 
in round numbers, £41,000 for the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, which, as an extension of the Bloomsbury 
Museum, is included in the British Museum vote. 


The question naturally arises: Is this great library appreciated — 


and fully taken advantage of by the nation? We answer in the 
affirmative. The Reading Room is open daily, except on Sundays 
and public holidays, from 9 a.m. till 8 p.m. between the months 
of September and April, both inclusive, and from 9 till 7 from 
May to August inclusive. During that time the delegates of 
the nation as it were, from the litte-ratewrs proper to the literary 
hacks, fill all the available space at the Reading Room, gathering 
their knowledge from the fountain head, and pouring it out 
again in more popular and accessible, if more diluted forms. 
Whilst, during the last ten years, the visitors to the general 
collections at the museum (natural history, sculpture, etc.), have 
been decreasing, it is remarkable that the visits to the Reading 
Room “for study and research ” have steadily increased without 
a single relapse from 125,594 im 1879 to 188,432 in 1888. The 
general manuscripts consulted during the year were 30,008, and 
the number of students working in this department were 8,873. 
In addition 953 Oriental manuscripts were consulted. In the 
newspaper department statistics of the number of visits “for the 
purpose of research” have been kept since 1885. The numbers 
are :-—1,452 in 1885, 9,152 in 1886, 11,802 in 1887, and 14,499 in 
1888, sufficient evidence of the use made of the files since the 
newspaper room was established. 

We are done with figures; but before leaving them we give an 
interesting note by the principal librarian, Mr. Maunde Thompson, 
on this enormous strain on the working resources of the library. 


“ The number of persons making use of the Reading Room still continues to in- 
crease, In the past year the average daily attendance has been 622 readers. The 
accommodation of so many persons, particularly on certain days and at certain 
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hours, taxes the resources of the room to the utmost; but the introduction of 
regulations, whereby the use of novels has been restricted, and the reservation of 
seats, during temporary absence unduly prolonged, has been forbidden, has to 
some extent relieved overcrowding. As an indication also that the value of the 
Reading Room is continually growing in publicestimation, and that it is consequently 
necessary to secure seats early in the day, it is found that the greatest influx of 
readers now takes place between the hours of 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.; formerly the 
room was most frequented from 2 to 4 p.m. It is also significant that, although 
the number of readers has increased, the number of books supplied to them has 
decreased. In the past year the total number of volumes thus supplied was 
1,208,709 as against 1,221,298 in 1887.” 

It was the genial Leigh Hunt who went into eestasies over a 
second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, “the very titles of which run 
the rounds of the whole world visible and invisible.” So also is 
it when we come to look over the acquisitions for the year in the 
British Museum Return. Who expects to see the “Amadis of 
Gaul,” or the “Decameron” mentioned in a Government blue- 
book? Yet first in the list of purchased books is “ the splendid 
edition of the Spanish ‘Amadis of Gaul,’ printed at Rome by 
Antonio de Salamanca in 1519, of which only three copies are 
known to be in existence.” As Cervantes did not publish the 
first part of his “ Don Quixote ” till 1605, nearly a century later, 
this might have been the very Amadis which, at the pleading of 
the worthy barber Nicholas, the good priest spared from the in- 
quisitorial fires to which he condemned the other romances in the 
Don’s library. Then follows “the ‘Decameron’ of Boccaccio, 
Venice, 1525, also probably unique,” reminding one of the cele- 
brated Valdarfar Boccaccio, Venice 1474, the sale of which has 
been immortalised in Hill Burton’s “ Book-Hunter”; and “the 
first edition of Villon’s Testament, with a date, Paris 1489.” 
Very few English readers know anything of the poems of Master 
Francis Villon of Paris, “ the frank, witty, devil-may-care poet,” 
as Mr. Payne his translator calls him, the painter in verse of 
Parisian life in the fifteenth century. Boileau, once so great an 
authority, mentions Villon as the first poet of France, “ dans ces 
stecles grossvers,’ to purge the muse of the rubbish of the old 
French romancers. The “rubbish,” however, such as the “Romance 
of the Rose,” instanced by Boileau, waxed fat with much comment, 
whilst Master Francis, the father of the fashionable ballade, has 
for four centuries been until now, forgotten. Villon was never 
done into English verse till Mr. Payne’s translation appeared in 
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1878. Further down the page we note “a contemporary narrative 
of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn up from the 
accounts of her attendants,” printed in Paris in 1588, only a year 
after her execution, and entitled “La Mort de la Royne d’ Escosse.” 
A curious acquisition is “the only known copy of Bunyan’s ‘ Book 
for Boys and Girls, or Country Rhimes for Children,’ London 
1686,” hitherto considered to be lost. 

Of the books purchased from that prince of booksellers, Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, we have only space to notice the following 
curious work. “Five of the seven volumes of Taj-ut-Lughat, 
the Crown of Languages, an Arabic-Persian lexicon, almost the 
most voluminous Arabic lexicon extant, and excessively scarce, 
even in an imperfect state, nearly the whole impression having 
been destroyed by white ants.” How thoroughly Eastern is this 
fatality ! 

Turning now to the manuscripts acquired during the year, the 
numbers are :—General MSS. 191, Papyri 7, Rolls and Charters, 
2,036, and Oriental MSS. 110, of which 42 are Arabic and 31 
Persian. Among the more interesting MSS. are:—(1) A papyrus 
containing a portion of the Iliad in small uncial characters of the 
third or fourth century, and another of the same age containing 
various magical formule, astronomical charms, ete. ; (2) a “ Book 
of Hours of the Virgin, etc., in Latin; with prayers inserted for 
the soul of Beatrice (ob. 1272), daughter of Henry III., and wife 
of John, Duke of Brittany. Vellum, 13th century ;” and (3) “a 
‘Declaration’ of James Francis Edward Stuart, styling himself 
James III., addressed to all his ‘loving subjects’; Rome, 23rd 
December, 1743. Signed and sealed; with autograph marginal 
notes.” | 

When we consider the splendid services to literature rendered 
by Sir Edwin Arnold and the late Mr. Fitzgerald in their in- 
comparable translations, one can imagine the value of that great 
Oriental collection at the British Museum,—a collection in every 
way worthy of the nation that governs India. The principal 
acquisition this year is twenty-five Arabic and Persian MS5., 
secured for the Museum by Mr. Sidney Churchill, Persian 
Secretary to the British Mission in Teheran. The golden age 
of Persian literature extended from the tenth to the end of the 
fifteenth centuries (from Firdusi to Jami), and many of these 
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manuscripts are between these two dates, though none of their 
names are known to English readers, unless perhaps that of the 
historian Khondemir. But, here surely is an old friend, “a trea- 
tise on taxation, drawn up for Harun al-Rashid by the Kadi Abu 
Yusuf, who died A.H. 182,” that is, 803 A.D., and therefore con- 
temporary with the hero of the “Thousand and One Nights,” the 
Harun al-Rashid who reigned at Baghdad from 786 to 808 A.D. 
Before culling a last flower from this Oriental garden of letters, 
we may notice that many of the Indian MSS. are on gilt palm 
leaves, the number of leaves in one case amounting to as many 
as 871. One lot is thus described—*“ Ten Sanscrit MSS. written 
on palm leaves in Nepaul, and remarkable for their early dates,” 
the dates in question ranging from 1356 to 1451 A.D. 

And so one might wander on ad infinitum through this 
catalogue of names, every one of them a memory, relics of every 
age and every land,—of Greece, Rome, Spain, Venice and Damascus, 
Herat and Isfahan, Burmah and Nepaul. Old Monkbarns would 
have turned as mad as Don Quixote over such a list,—and Dominie 
Sampson !—could he have coined another word to express his 
feelings than “ Prodigious ” ? 

ARTHUR GRANT, 





THE HKULOGY OF—WHOM ? 
By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


In the year 1841 the English world was made aware, by means 
of a printed proclamation, accompanied by a portrait purporting 
to be the “counterfeit presentiment” of the author, that there 
was in its midst a personage of singular, one might almost say 
of repulsive and sinister, aspect, but of remarkable and command- 
ing ability. 

Where he came from, what was his parentage, and with what 
credentials he was furnished were then, as indeed they still are, 
wrapped in inexplicable mystery. 

All that is certain is that two very remarkable Englishmen 
vouched for his respectability, since which time the English 
public has allowed itself to be lectured by him in a biennial pro- 
nunciamento with a meekness at once wonderful and becoming. 

* This gentleman, whatever his origin, it cannot be denied 
has gradually become the depository of a power destined to 
exercise a great sway over the conduct and minds of men. 

His ways have always been peaceful, but, by force of com- 
manding talents, and a faculty ‘of associating with himself men 
of remarkable culture and insight, he has attained a position 
which is not less remarkable than unique. 

The practice of this association, of which he is the head and 
director, has been to issue from time to time a paper dealing 
with the burning topics of the day from a particular and original 
standpoint, and it cannot be denied even by his most hostile 
detractors, of which indeed there are but few, and they palpably 
prejudiced, that this small paper has been the means of driving 
from our midst many of the most glaring abuses incident to a 


* For something very analogous to this, vide Kinglake’s “Invasion of the 
Crimea,” vol, ii., p. 80, et seg. 
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modern civilization, and that it is still, at this writing, a most 
virile and living power in the state. 

Surely we have here a phenomenon almost, if not quite, unique 
in the whole range of human history—a foreigner of obscure 
origin, constituting himself a kind of custos morum, almost 
without protest, amongst a prejudiced, insular, and conservative 
people, who, from the moment of his appearance, put their hands 
in their pockets to enable him to maintain himself with dignity 
in that office which he had invented for, and arrogated to, 
himself. 

That this position, so arbitrarily assumed, has been fully main- 
tained is, no doubt, due in great measure to the remarkable tact 
and judgment with which his chief advisers and assistants have 
always been selected from amongst men of commanding and pre- 
eminent talent. 

On certain days, then, irrevocable and notable words are 
poured forth and scattered to the corners of the kingdom, 
measuring out honour to some, and upon others bringing scorn 
and disgrace. And so true, in the main, and just are they, that 
rarely, during the forty-eight years that this personage has 
been amongst us, have his utterances been questioned or their 
retractation demanded. 

Where and with whom the real power lies, and what is the 
true source, and how it is to be propitiated—these are questions 
wrapped in more or less obscurity. Certain it is, that the words 
carry such weight with them that they have come to be equally 
dreaded and revered by worldly men. The words may be the 
collected utterance of certain persons, being wonderfully in touch 
with the public conscience, or the mere utterance of some one 
man sitting pale by a midnight lamp—but there they are. They 
are the hand-writing on the wall. 

And the instigator of this, the head and centre, was and is the 
remarkable personage of whom I write. 

To those of us who have not yet reached life’s meridian, and have 
consequently never known this England of ours apart from this 
remarkable presence, it is perhaps excusable if we regard him 
as much a part and parcel of the Constitution as we do the Lords 
and Commons or the public executioner. Nevertheless it seems 
to me no less a profitable experiment than a gracious recognition 
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of his great services, that we should collate, from his special 
biennial utterances, through so many years, some of those wise 
sayings and lessons which he has vouchsafed to us, as well as 
strive to gather, from undesigned intimations casually dropped, 
something of the character and mode of life of so remarkable an 
individual. For, strange and incomprehensible though it may 
appear, and notwithstanding the publication year after year of 
what professes to be an authentic portrait, this personage has 
never once been seen, or rather I should say recognised, in public 
rendezvous or in private gathering. 

Some incredulous persons indeed have maintained that his 
existence is altogether mythical and a delusion, in spite of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, and that he is rather a great 
puppet, whose various parts are set in motion by a syndicate 
of persons, as the elephant of the pantomime owes its rear-legs to 
one and its fore-legs to another human biped. 

But how, I would ask, are these sceptics able to explain away 
the following unquestionable facts ? 

Firstly. These proclamations, which I have mentioned, pur- 
port to emanate twice a year, as his direct utterance, from this 
remarkable personage, and either are monstrous and mendacious 
impostures, welcomed and encouraged by a naturally suspicious 
public, or else are the plain statements of facts which they profess 
to be. 

Secondly. ‘These professed statements of fact constantly in- 
volve persons of the most exalted positions in the most intimate 
dealings with the writer, and have done so through all these 
forty-seven years; but not one of them has ever, I believe, been 
contradicted, nor any charge contained in them repudiated. 

Let us take an example. 

In 1844, in the first of the two proclamations of that year, 
there was published the facsimile of a receipt from Lord Brougham 
for the sum of £105, bearing the name, as payer, of the per- 
sonage of whom I write, and purporting to be the consideration 
for certain written assistance given to him by that illustrious 
statesman. 

No question was ever raised and no doubt was ever cast upon 
the authenticity of this document. 

Furthermore, and what is still more remarkable, in the same 
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proclamation it was stated and never called into question, that 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord 
William Lennox, amongst others, had tried and failed to obtain 
the one hundred guineas offered for this particular service. 

Now is it conceivable that persons in such exalted positions 
should have left uncontradicted a statement of this nature, which 
was certainly calculated to hold them up to ridicule and contempt, 
unless it had the strongest basis of truth for its foundation ? 


Without any further beating about the bush, then, I will 
proceed to select, encumbering them with as few explanatory 
notes as need be, such idiocratic passages from these special 
biennial utterances as will best serve to disclose the individua- 
lity and indicate the philosophy which prompts and underlies 
them. 

‘Of both which novelties,” 

I may say, as Carlyle has said of an equally remarkable character, 
Professor Teufelsdréckh, 


“as far as possible we resolved to master the significance. But as man is 
emphatically a Proselytizing creature, no sooner was such mastery even fairly 
attempted, than the new question arose: How might this acquired good be 
imparted to others, perhaps in equal need thereof ; how could this Philosophy, 
and the author of such Philosophy, be brought home, in any measure, to the 


business and bosoms of our own English Nation? For if new-got gold is said to 


burn their pockets till it be cast forth into circulation, much more may new Truth.” 


Like Carlyle’s Professor, too, it will, I think, be found that our 
Philosopher 
“does look in men’s faces with a strange impartiality, a scientific freedom; like 
a man unversed in the higher circles, like a man dropped thither from the moon !” 

As illustrating this, we may notice more especially in his 
earlier manifestoes a certain want of reserve, a provincial egoism 
and tendency to blow his own trumpet, which is not usually 
tolerated in the best society. 

For example, in the seventh month after his first public ap- 
pearance, he parades, without any effort at concealing his almost 
unbecoming triumph, a list of “men at present clamouring to 
become contributors,” a list truly of which any man might well 
be proud, but which would be more admirable without that 


ostentation which 
* Reserve forbids to taste,” 
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The roll consists of 
One Bishop. 
One Ex-Chancellor. 
One Field-Marshal. 
One Marquess. 
Kight Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Fourteen Quarterly ditto, 
One Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
One Ex-President of the Board of Trade. 
One Patent Manager. 
Six Royal Academicians, 

Speaking on the same occasion of himself in the third person, 
he ill conceals his swelling bosom beneath a waistcoat of assumed 
humility. 

“He vaunts not, he swaggers not, he writes with a dove’s quill, and his ink he 
verily believes has the scent of roses in it. But he feels an honest pride to know 
that his truths have smitten the national heart, that his philosophy has been 
acknowledged, that his views and tales of life have been relished for their sweet 
and wholesome fidelity, that while he has been most merry he has been most 
wise ; ever bearing in mind that great truth of one of earth’s greatest spirits 
—that ‘indecency is sacrilege to the majesty of human nature,’” 

It is gratifying to notice, notwithstanding this early bump- 
tiousness, that in this same year, when occasion arose, he did 
not shrink from alluding in unmistakable terms to what was an 
extremely humble origin. 

Adopting the editorial “ we,” he says,— 

“Weare no longer the vagabond brawler of by-lanes and alleys—-the baited of 
policemen—the motley mendicant of the drama.” 

This would seem to give some colour to reports which at one 
time gained credence, that he was a native of Campania, who, 
joining a company of strolling players, had become for a time 4 
favourite comedian with the Neapolitans. 

The following year we find our Philosopher in his character 
of censor, making a vigorous onslaught upon Dives “ with the 
sirloin cheeks and port-wine nose.” 

“Answer me this question,” he cries; “what have you done this ‘ merry 
Christmas’ for the happiness of those about you, below you? 

* Nothing? Do you dare, with those sirloin cheeks and that port-wine nose, to 
answer—nothing? Close the book, for to you what I write is and shall be a dead 
letter. You may indeed scan the type, and think you understand it; you may 
laugh and think the mirthfulness a pleasant reality. Alas! you have read dead 


words ; you could not know the true spirit enshrined in them; and for your 
laughter, there is more human vitality in the echoes of a sepulchre. 
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“Ha! come hither, thou full-hearted Hospitality! Thy Christmas board shall 
smoke with plenty. Household cherubim shall nestle midst the mistletoe. And 
wherefore? THOU HAST GIVEN—GIVEN. Thou mayest carve thy sirloin and 
turkey with a smiling face, for thou hast made beef a visitor at ihe tables of the 
poor ; thou mayest eat a pound of pudding, and no crumb of it shall lie heavily 
upon thy conscience or thy stomach. Thou mayest quaff thy glass to a Happy 
New Year, nor in thy forgetfulness of others blush to hope it. Thy poor neigh- 
bours, fed and solaced by thee, thou mayest eat snap-dragon with thy little ones ; 
and whilst the lurid flames shall rise about thee, thou needst not think of Dives in 
the fire ; for thou—and may Peace and Plenty garnish still thy door-posts—thou 
hast comforted many a Lazarus !” 


Some hostility had, it seems, been experienced in the year 
1844, and hard words used, on one side at least. The term 
“blockhead” had been one of the missiles hurled at our Philo- 
sopher. Meeting this with a bold front, and parrying it with a 
masterly good-humour, he heartily agreed with his adversary 
that he was made of wood,— 


‘**Of the like wood,” he says, “ that composed the Cremona and Amati fiddles, a 
wood that with every year receives a strengthening power of melody ; a wood 
that, with use, gives forth increasing harmonies, as though strung with the heart- 
strings of angels,” 


The following year we find him again guilty of, perhaps, a not 
unnatural piece of snobbishness. A list is given of the invita- 
tions from grandees which this lately “baited of policemen” 
has received within the preceding twelve months. 

It includes one to Windsor Castle; to the Tuileries, by Louis 
Philippe; to Madrid, by Queen Isabella ; to the Court of Portugal ; 
and one from Mr. Polk, the President of the United States. 

But, whilst noting the very evident satisfaction with which 
he parades the good-feeling existing between himself and this 
the eleventh chief magistrate of the Union, it will be interesting 
to compare with it the hostility which he entertained towards 
the fourteenth, Mr. Franklin Pierce. 

In 1855 he had been doing his best, by a manifesto addressed 
to Brother Jonathan, to smooth down the “asperities’? which 
had arisen between the two countries,— 


“ That smooth the temper of the age may be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.” 
Disappointed, apparently, by the fact that the President remained 
uninfiuenced by it, he adopts something very like the Yankee 
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vernacular, under the conviction, I suppose, that it is better to 
fight a.man with his own weapons. 

“The President,” he says, “for the time being, defies the influence of all 
humane letters. In the ferocity of his patriotism, Pierce would grin the very 
bark off the Tree of Knonledge.” 

There is surely a freedom and breadth about this piece of 
vituperation which would not disgrace the editor of a Chicago 
broad-sheet. 

In 1846 Grubb Street makes another attack upon him, and 
though in his reply it cannot be denied that he displays some 
little temper as he puts pen to paper, yet the ink is not dry at 
the beginning ere at the end any sting there may be is with- 
drawn by his irresistible good-humour. 

“Small frogs,” he says, “are they, noisiest too, in dirty pools. But as no 
croaking, be it ever so vehement, can turn the silver moon into a copper pocket- 
piece, so cannot little frogs, in the dregs of ink-bottles, bring a shadow on his 
countenance. No; croak as they will, his only revenge shall be to wish them 
nightingales.” 

The italics are mine. 

Oft-told platitudes seem to me, in his hands, to assume an 
almost Wordsworthian suggestiveness. He seems to possess in 
a quite remarkable degree that highest art which successfully 
imitates unaffected simplicity. 


For example,— 


“T will,” he says, “ put forth a charter for all human kind. A charter of One 
Point, and it is—Let every man, rich and poor, strong and feeble, high and. low, 
let every man do one thing, and that one thing shall be sufficient to all things— 
LET HIM DO HIS BEST.” 

But it must not be supposed that he is always riding the high, 
superior horse, as though considering himself above the little 
foibles, the petty snobberies of those whom he presumes to take 
to task, and herein possibly lies, to a great extent, the secret of 
his notable influence. A fragment of an imaginary conversation 
with a certain Mr. Respectability well illustrates this. 


Mr. R. is warning him that if he persists in taking a certain 


unconventional step, which is under discussion,— 


“You'll be cut, sir, cut. You'll never dine beyond Baker Street more—you 
will never again, surmounting all obstacles, have your name registered as guest 
in the Morning Post ; and, in a word, sir, that great hope, end, and aim of your 
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daily life, that vision of your sleep, and torture of your nightmare—to shake hands 
in open Pall Mall with a duke—that glorifying triumph, that social apotheosis, 
will be for ever and for ever barred, denied you.’ 

- “Thus spoke Respeetability, and cowardice, like an ague, crept over my 
heart.” 


“T am sure it is partly because he is a lord that I like that 
man,” said Thackeray, with ingenious candour, in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Brookfield, after praising up Lord Castlereagh for 
his kindness and charity. 

In 1856, as now, our national defences being under discussion, 
Mr. Disraeli, with official hyperbole and grandiloquence, declared, 
“They must be settled for ever.” 

Of which our Philosopher naively remarks, with his tongue in 
his cheek,— 


“ Great statesmen never condescend to legislate for an hour less than eternity.” 


The same year he has a fling at the autocrat of all the Russias. 
Charging his pen, as is so often his wont, with allegory, he writes 
with an ill-concealed sava wndignatio,— 


‘¢ PEACE, in her sweet simplicity, believed that she had taken hands, and given 
her own hand to the lips of high-contracting parties, some time last spring : in 
Paris spring-time, when the Boulevards are fragrant with violets, and the chestnuts 
have all but ceased to smoke and crackle. But, somehow, PEACE—being a woman 
—has ever been the dupe of deep protestations and frothy vows; and so—and 
so—it has again happened ; and a Mighty Emperor, whose crown is almost among 
the stars, and whose waving sceptre hushes into obsequiousness sixty millions of 
souls (and a few handfuls over) has disputed with the LADY PEACE, ina niggling, 
haggling spirit, even as Ben Manasses, the old-clothes man, would nigele aiid 
haggle with MARY, the housemaid, in exchange for current coin of a perquisite 
hare-skin. Not very chivalrous this in a sublime autocrat, topped with a star- 
reaching crown, and endowed with a soul-hushing sceptre ; but so it is, and it is 
for mere millions of mortals to take autocrats as they find them, even as the sheep 
took pastor Polyphemus.” 


What a proletarian our Philosopher has become with his “mere 
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millions of mortals”! 

It is rather amusing to notice the way in which he takes the 
great Chinese sage, Confucius, to task, making him responsible for 
the great modern development in the munitions of war. 

“ You taught passive obedience, the divine right of kings, and an outward and 
artificial morality, which, in combination with your theoretic doctrines, made the 
Chinaman an automaton. So he has become vicious and helpless, and we have 
been obliged to invent Armstrong guns in order to rectify the defects of your 
system.” 
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Which seems to me only useful as illustrating the greatness 
of effects as compared with their causes, much as Paseal did by 
his brilliant epigram, that, if the nose of Cleopatra had been 
shorter, the condition of the world would have been very 
different. 

The satire on society habits underlying the speech of a leading 
gorilla, who heads an imaginary deputation, is very striking. 

‘We are very desirous,” says the hairy spokesman, ‘‘ to imitate our non-hirsute 
fellow-creatures. We have instituted exclusive castes, and no blue-tailed gorilla 
grins to a low-born monkey with a brown tail. No lady gorilla ever nurses her 
young monkeys. A gorilla who has lost his store of cocoa-nuts is at once bitten 
to death. We have certain trees which are considered fashionable, and any gorilla 
who does not live in them is regarded as a snob-monkey. .. . We never trouble 
ourselves about the low-class monkeys, unless they grow too troublesome, and 
then we strangle them to encourage the others. You see, sir, that we are trying 
to do the best for ourselves, and that we are not what has been supposed.” 

Our Philosopher is never afraid of shocking what he conceives 
to be merely popular prejudice. His respect for the chartered 
charlatan is not great. 

‘*Tf, for example,” he says, “if you believe Lempricre, you'll believe anything.”’ 

Rather startling this to the gentlemen who owe all their 
“classical” knowledge to that unreliable Jersey-Frenchman. 

Again, his disregard for the quasi-sanctity of Rome is somewhat 
amusing. 

“ Rome,” he says in one place, ‘‘may be the holiest, but it certainly is the 
filthiest city in the whole world. The stable of the King of Elis was tidy, 
comparatively.” 

And in another place, some one having remarked, “ When at 
Rome, we must do as they do in Rome.” 


“No you mustn’t!” answered he in his abrupt way, “or you would be without 
honesty, drainage, punctuality, and soap and water.” 


Then, being a good Protestant, he cannot resist having a shot 
at his holiness, the Pope. 


“The old women of both sexes,’’ says he, ‘and the priests in both Churches fall 
to you by process of natural selection, and I'll throw you in all the dilettanté who 
want churches turned into play-houses, ‘with appropriate music, dresses, and 
decorations,’ and all who would rather not call their souls their own, but prefer 
to have their faiths fixed and their minds made up for them. Then you may 
have all who have never read history or seen through Prous fiction; all who 
have forgotten there ever was such a thing as an Inquisition, or faggots in 
Smithfield.” | 


When, however, his admiration for a fellow-creature is aroused, 
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he is really at his best. What, indeed, could be epigram- 
matically finer than his description of the veteran Moltke, as 
“the man who can be silent in seven languages ” ? 

This seems to me very nearly, if not quite, on a par with the 
oft-repeated epigrammatic description of the Miracle at Cana of 
Galilee. 

And whilst on the subject of Silence, the half-serious, half- 
jocular way in which, with a delightful sympathy, he treats of 
the absence of The Alert and Discovery on the perilous Arctic 
exploration is worth noticing. 


“It is a noble achievement,” he writes, “to break into that charmed circle 
where sits enthroned—for the winning of some Thomas Carlyle of the future—his 
oft-invoked favourite, The Everlasting Silence. ‘The Everlasting Silence!’ 
Can she be a woman, by the way? ... And if she is, how tired she must be of 
herself ! How fain, methinks, to fling herself into the arms of the gallant mariners 
who come to break her, and substitute the silvern speech for her pale and frosted 
gold! But what a realm is hers—with what mysteries she has been intrusted, no 
doubt, as a reward for holding her tongue ! 

“There at her frost-fettered feet icebergs are framed and glaciers launched ; 
there the tides have their cradle and their grave, the whales their nursery ; there 
the winds complete their circuits, and the currents of the sea their round in the 
wonderful system of oceanic circulation; there the Aurora is lighted up and the 
trembling needle brought to rest... . It is a great treasure-house of mysteries, 
and the desire to explore its secret chambers has grown into a longing. It is no 
feverish excitement, no vain ambition, that leads men there. It is a higher feeling, 
a holier motive—a desire to look into the works of creation, to comprehend the 
economy of our planet, and to grow wiser and better by the knowledge.” 





But a limit must be put to the quotations from this treasure- 
‘house of wisdom. I might, perhaps, do worse than bring them 
to a close by quoting what will find an echo in every honest 
breast. 


“A prophylactic against Fad” (the Health Exhibition has been, for the moment, 
his subject), “a cure for cant, a desiccative for gush, an antiseptic for morbid art, 
a Pasteur-specific for political and religious rabies—these are the desiderata of 
mental hygiene. Fancy how much sweeter life would be without stage-fever, 
Art-chlorosis, poetic Satyriasis, and Gladstonophobia,” 


My task is finished ; but I cannot fail of the consciousness that, 
in the divorcement of sentences and passages from their contexts, 
which has been necessary so as to bring my subject within the 
compass of an article, a very inadequate representation of our 
Philosopher and his teaching has been rendered. I am, however, 
consoled by the remembrance that the whole of that treasure-house, 
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from which these portions of genial wisdom have been culled, 
is open to all and every who have the inclination to extend their 
acquaintance therewith. Furthermore, I am persuaded that that 
perennial freshness, which has hitherto characterized this most 
robust and kindly of teachers, will find its vent in those periodic 
utterances, which have hitherto appeared with such unerring 
regularity, that we are apt to look for them with as certain hope 
as we look for the recurrence of the equinoxes. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 





N. S. II. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


By JEA N MIDDL EMA SS. 


WHEN George Torin, eldest son of Sir Stansfield and Lady 
Honoria Torin, was refused by Frances Blaine, it caused great, 
and what is more, a prolonged surprise. 

Her rivals, who had been trying for him so long by every fair 
means in their power, were surprised. The mothers of said 
rivals, who had been trying to get him for the same for a little 
longer time by every means—fair and wnfaiw—were even more 
surprised. 

Every one was surprised. 

Society—the whole world—that is to say, the London world— 
was intensely surprised. 

But the most surprised of them all was George Torin 
himself. 

What! a young man with everything in his favour? So 
much so, that he had not proposed without mature deliberation. 
Of her absolute charmingness he had never doubted a half 
instant; but he really had taken time to consider whether, with 
his fortune and prospects, being the grandson of an Earl, and, 
although a Lifeguardsman, positively brilliant in intellect and 
wit, undeniably good-looking, too—whether such a being were 
not a degree or so too good to marry at all, or, at any rate, just 
yet. 

And to be refused ! 

Like a fool, he had—never contemplating such stupidity on her 
part—announced his resolution beforehand to seven or eight of 
his bosom friends,—he had many more than that, but some were 
out of town,—nay, more, two of them positively saw him pro- 
pose. It was just after supper at Lady Vivariunn’s second ball. 
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Thus, concealment was out of the question, and that is how 
every one came to know, and all to be so surprised. 

Refused! Like le premier venu. What is the use of 
being—well, all he was, if he is to be snubbed like—like little 
Tommy Atkinson, of the Coldstreams, with his pitiful three 
hundred a year ? 

Of course George thought a hundred times more of her now, 
though strongly of opinion that she was a thousand times wrong 
—wrong for her own sake, of course. 

At some little sacrifice of pride he asked her her reasons; he 
could not help it. This question was not put on the same 
evening, but a night or two afterwards at another ball, when 
they were waltzing away together as usual; she having told him 
at the time that she hoped it would make no difference between 
them, no break in their friendly intercourse. 

But he found smiles more abundant than words. Reasons 
were hardly to be had at all, and he sadly feared no true 
ones. 

“Tell me at least that you pity me,” he pleaded. 

“Why should I?” 

“You have made me the most miserable of men.” 

“T’m so sorry. How so?” 

“Can you ask? Because I love you.” 

“Not really !” 

“Qh, do not mock me ; at least—surely you believe me?” 

“How do you know ?” 

“T swear to you that I adore you with the whole capacity and 
force of my being.” 

“Ah! that I believe.” 

“You do? Very well then, if you believe me, why—— 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, no, trifle no more; speak, I entreat you.” 

“It would be so rude.” 

“ Miss Blaine—Frances !” 

“Sir!” 

“Forgive me. Miss Blaine, if my appearance is hideous to 
you 9? . 

“ No, it is not that.” 

“Tf my manner ‘ 
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“Your manner is good enough.” 

“ My voice 

“Qh, I like the voice.” 

“Then what? You said just now 

“Ah! What did I say ?” 

“That you believed me capable of an immense love.” 

“ I i 

“Yes, I understood « 

“ Wrong, utterly wrong. I said I believe you love me as much 
as you are capable of loving.” 

‘And do you mean to tell me that is not much ?” 

“Oh, you think it is, no doubt. I will do you that justice. 
You are not the man to make me an offer of anything paltry—if 
you knew it.” 

“T am glad you see some good in me.” 

“T see a great deal, and I like you particularly.” 

“ You are the most maddening girl in creation.” 

“T don’t want to madden you.” 

“But you have, long ago.” 

“Captain Torin, there is something I want to say to you. It 
is this.” 

“ Well, nothing good, I am sure.” 

“Why say that? I could say many things—most flattering 
things—and quite sincerely, too, for you cannot think how I 
admire you.” : 

“You do?” 

“Does that astonish you? Why, your admirers are legion. 
I know one who thinks even far more highly of you than I do 
myself.” 

“Only one? I fear it is easy to mention people who admire 
me. It amounts to so little.” 

“Tf you think me insincere, I shall not take the trouble to 
say more.” 

“Speak, speak, I implore.” 

“Well, then, I like you; and it would pain me exceedingly 
to lose the pleasure of your society. I am, moreover, very 
grateful to you for—for having honoured me as you have 
done.” 


“ Indeed !” 
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“T am quite serious. What I am anxious to say is, that having 
had our little explanation, if we are to continue good friends, it 
must be on the clear understanding that you drop and sink 
the . 

“The suitor—wooer—is that what you mean ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Agreed from to-night. But let me say one thing. You fancy 
I cannot really love.” 

“Well?” 

“Why not teach me ?” 

“T cannot work miracles.” 

“Yet you are of those who do.” 

“Yes? Who?” 

“Saints and divinities.” 

“ Pretty, but profane.” 

“ By-the-bye, you have not told me who my poor deluded 
admirer is.” 

“Oh, a very brilliant person, I assure you.” 

“ And a good judge ?” 

“ Of most things.” 

“JT think I can guess.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Naturally I cannot say the name. A lady, of course !” 

“T shall give you no hint. Here is Lord Lightfoot, my next 
partner, so go and look for yours.” 

“ Alas! I have and desire none.” 

And so he left her, and three minutes later was absorbed 
in a fine cigar and meditation as he strode away home- 
ward. 

“Strange,” he thought, “ most strange. <A girl with three or 
four thousand pounds, and no chance of more, living uncomfort- 
ably with her aunt, who treats her like a paid’ companion. One 
would have sworn that if only for emancipation, sweet freedom, 
she would have jumped.” And then he paused. There was 
something incongruous, irreverent, impossible about Frances 
Blaine’s jumping under any circumstances. Then— 

“What an angel she is! Curse it! I wonder if I have played 
my cards badly with her! And if so, how? Now I flatter my- 
self I’m no fool, but I defy a fellow so spoony as I am not to be 
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often as dull as ditchwater with the girl he loves. It is human 


nature.” 
ef # * * * * * 


Time has flown—much time—that mystic, fleeting influence 
which, we are told, “tries all,” and it has, of course, brought its 
results, its changes. 

A year has passed away, and the conquering hero is no longer 


what he was. 
Alas for the instability of things mundane! Briefly then: Sir 


Stansfield, his father, has come to utter smash. Partner in the 


great banking house of Rouleau, Torin, and Company, which 
suddenly suspended payment on the outbreak of the last Central 
American Revolution, he might have entered on a competency had 
he possessed the sense to rest content on what he had got. But 
no; the thought of altering his lavish style of living filled him 
with humiliation and disgust. Fancy reducing his son’s allow- 
ance; fancy Lady Honoria carriageless! It was not to be borne. 
With Sir Stansfield’s knowledge of business, and more particu- 
larly of finance, he would surely, by a few well-judged coups, 
and just a thin slice of luck, show the world what he was made 
of, and soon make a new fortune. The usual thing happened. 
After a few trifling gains, made with a cool head and money in 
hand, the foolish ex-banker longed to fly at other game. He 
gambled boldly indeed, but most unfortunately, in foreign Govern- 
ment securities, lost heavily, plunged wildly to recover his loss, 
was again unlucky, and finally had to throw up the sponge, as 
they say in the prize ring; and his poor grand wife’s own 
fortune, with the settlements which her father the Earl had 
insisted on having made upon her at the time of her marriage, 
were all that now remained for this family of three hitherto 
extravagant individuals to live upon. 

The one who took matters the most lightly was the young 
man—as it always should be, youth being the season of strength 
and energy, when to do battle with adverse fate is an honour, 
and almost a joy. 

Now George was not only blessed with good abilities, but the 
kind world had taken care thoroughly to enlighten him as to 
the fact that he possessed them. He was still piqued, and dis- 
appointed, and put out by the failure of his love suit; but it must 
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not be thought that the brilliant captain was in any way crushed 
or broken-hearted. He even told himself from time to time that 
there were as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it; but, 
truth to say, he did not believe it in the least. 

But what he did thoroughly believe in was his own ability to 
make money—plenty of money; he did not exactly say how, but 
in any of several different ways. There was his pen. How often 
he now felt while contemptuously perusing one or other of the 
sporting or military novels of the day, for which he had rightly 
supposed the author had received some hundreds of pounds, that 
really—no—without any nonsense, you know, he could do better 
himself. These were all very well, and combined a certain 
amount of interest with fun,—you could seldom eall it wit,—but 
the practical experience of the writer was palpably shallow where 
hunting and racing were treated of, while the pictures of fashion- 
able life positively offended by their vulgar unreality and second- 
hand flavour. 

With his books it would be different. He was not, so he told 
himself, a fellow to overrate his abilities, but, hang it all! he had 
taken his degree at Cambridge; he could write the Queen’s 
English, which could hardly be said of the authors in question ; 
and unless everybody was a fool and a liar, he had got a 
very pretty wit of his own, an exceptional gift as a 
raconteur, 

“T shall send in my papers next week,” he told his mother, 
“The army don’t pay, and in any case I can no longer afford the 
Life Guards.” 

“Darling boy,” exclaimed his mother, “you must not think of 
doing anything so rash.” 

“Rash! The imprudence, it strikes me, is in holding on to 
such a corps. Why, the poorest man among us—I mean till I 
discovered I must draw in my horns—has nine hundred a year, 
and he swears he can only manage it by smoking pipes instead 
of cigars.” 

“ Dearest George, I only allude to the rashness of your doing 
anything without consulting Uncle Harold. You know how 
anxious he was to have you a Lifeguardsman, and the—well— 
the awful danger it might be to you to offend him. The last 
mail brought shocking news of his health.” 
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Be it known to all and sundry that old Harold Torin had passed 
nearly his whole life in India, and had suffered from its heat so 
long that now he positively could not bear the cold of his native 
land. Though not a millionaire, he had amassed a goodly number 
of thousands while in the Indian Civil Service, and being George’s 
godfather, Lady Honoria indulged hopes—particularly since her 
husband’s losses—that Harold Torin might make her cherished son 
his heir, to the exclusion of a certain sister who had married a 
penniless curate with the usual result—a family so numerous that 
she herself could hardly remember the names and ages of her 
own children. 

To a nature like George’s it was particularly irksome to be 
continually reminded of dead men’s shoes, and certainly his noble 
mother, as great ladies occasionally will, was apt to show just 
a little bit of vulgarity in this particular, although it cannot 
be denied that she had considerable excuse in the troubles 
brought upon them by Sir Stansfield’s follies. 

The result of the present conference of mother and son was 
that a letter went to Bengal by the next mail, to which in due 
course Sir Harold (for be it noted he had lately been made 
a Knight of the Star) wrote back his prompt answer, declaring 
that he was sorry indeed for the change in their fortunes, but 
glad George had not resigned without consulting him. If his 
nephew valued his very strong and affectionate advice, he would 
neither leave the army nor exchange into a less costly branch of 
the service. He concluded by saying that while he remained a 
Lifeguardsman he would receive from him a yearly allowance of 
five hundred pounds. 

There was no gleam of hope that the old Bengalese would 
come to the assistance of his improvident brother. So it befell 
that although George remained on in his regiment, the desire— 
nay, obligation to make money by his brains—was still as impera- 
tive as before Uncle Harold’s rather liberal offer. He set himself 
accordingly to the composition of that engrossing thing—his first 
book. As is the way with incipient authors, this virgin crop 
from the rich soil of his mind was to be either a brilliant and 
startling success, or a dire fiasco. Yes, he positively was not so 
drunk with the adulation of the world as not to admit to himself 
that he might fail. It was extremely unlikely, of course, so 
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he thought; but improbable things do now and again come to 
pass. 

That the book should prove a decent début for a young hand 
—just paying the expenses of production, a stepping-stone to 
better things—was a contingency which did not even once occur 
to him. 

The book was not long in getting itself written, for the young 
captain brought some enthusiasm and much diligence to the 
business. At first he found it far slower work and more difficult 
than he anticipated, and when he read over this or that chapter 
at an interval of a few days, he was generally startled to find 
how inferior it was to what it had appeared when he wrote it. 

So there was much chopping and changing before George 
would try the effect of a pet scene or two even upon his mother 
or some privileged friend. Sad to relate, Lady Honoria’s head 
drooped more than once in a suspicious manner at the very 
first attempt; but then the weather was detestably muggy, and 
she was dead tired after a round of stupid calls. 

The candid friend—no scarce article, especially when fortune 
frowns—was scarcely encouraging either, remarking that it was 
very nice indeed, but hadn’t he better begin with a one volume 
of sensation, something in the style of “So-and-So, or that other 
fellow ; you know who I mean,” rather than a three-decker, with 
so much sentiment and fashion in it ? 

George Torin replied that every man must write what he can 
write best; and though not in the least offended at the other's 
frankness, decided that he had hitherto rather overrated his 
taste and judgment. 

But by the time he attacked the second volume he was in =. 
spirits again; his men and women began to act for themselves, ie 
as it were. He was quite interested in his labour, which made ¢ 
the hours speed delightfully ; was proud of his hero, though he 
felt the demi-god wanted colour; in love with the heroine,—no 
other than Francesca the cold,—and, happily, sanguine of success. 
The wind-up, which came about the eighth moon of steady 
scribbling, was again a time of trial, doubt, and difficulty ; but by 
dint of pluck and industry he managed at last to wind up to his 
satisfaction. | 
And now what publisher should he patronise? He knew the 
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names of only the most eminent firms, and he took time in 
making up his mind. So much depends on a publisher. At 
last he thought he would give Parlons and Grand the preference. 
First obtaining a line of introduction, he wrote a note enclosing 
it, and asking whether those gentlemen would allow him to 
forward them the manuscripts. 

A prompt and courteous answer arrived next morning, saying 
they were so full they could undertake no fresh publication for 
at least a twelvemonth. 

This was annoying, but could be no reflection on his work, 
since he had not sent it. 

His second attempt was on Purple and Co, They were as polite 
as their predecessors, and begged the manuscript might be sent. 
It apparently took their reader six whole weeks to peruse the 
precious work, and then it came back with a printed statement 
to the effect that, while thanking Captain Torin for the honour 
he had done them, their reader had not advised its publication 
at their hands. 

“Why not?” he longed to ask that mysterious functionary, 
but only echo answered “ Why 2?” 

This would never do. Time was flying, and George felt he 
could not set about another masterpiece till he had learnt the 
fate of this one. 

He took advice; obtained all the information he could. 


— “My dear fellow,” it is his candid friend who speaks, “I tell 


you it is well known you must always pay for bringing out your 
first book. Why don’t you go to Buckstaff? He'll do it for 
you, I know, because I happen to have found out that Lady 
Wilhelmina Featherstonhaugh got him to do her first three- 
volume affair for fifty pounds, and it was awful rubbish.” 

Now Torin was already sick of the name of Buckstaff, for so 
many people had urged him to apply there. Buckstaff had gone 
bankrupt a year before, and, from having a name old and high in 
the profession, had come to be almost openly called “the refuge 
of the destitute.” 

So he scorned the candid one, and made three or four strokes 
at higher game, but always failing. The day came at last when 
he stood in that consequential gentleman’s little dark sanctum at 
the back of his superb shop. 
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To George’s surprise, even he did not appear in the least eager. 
He talked of the crowds upon crowds of novel writers that were 
cropping up thicker and thicker every day, many of them full 
of talent; but if their name was unknown the books were mere 
waste paper. 

“ But how, then, does one ever become known ?” 

“Luck, chance, interest, money; how can I tell? But I assure 
you of this ; with three or four exceptions, the established novelists 
don’t get what they did.” 

Then from generalities they came to the business on hand. 
Mr. Buckstaff disdained the thought that he would take payment 
to bring out any book on earth that did not deserve to see the 
light. At the same time he must guard himself from loss. Who 
was going to read Captain Torin’s book? His friends; not a 
soul besides. 

“T have such a large acquaintance,’ George said simply. 

“T know it, and that’s why you need only put down a small 
sum, which, if my reader should report unfavourably of your 


book,—I expect nothing of the kind, mind,—shall be immediately. 


returned to you.” 

The bond was made, the manuscript and cheque duly sent. 
It was for fifty pounds. 

Neither returned. 

The author was to receive so much a copy after the first five 
hundred sold. 

In due course the book appeared, and was fairly advertised 
and reviewed. 

Buckstaff was right. No one bought it but his friends, and 
very few of them; but most of the people who knew the writer 
asked for it at the libraries and clubs. 

To finish with the topic at once George received, though not 
for many months afterwards, a sum of forty pounds from Buck- 
staff, who therefore must have done pretty well by the 
book. 

It was really a very pretty story, pleasantly told, had much 
refinement, and many a happy touch of humour. Its greatest 
lack was what is called feature. It was like so many other 
novels, only better. | 
Some men would have been quite satisfied, and reasonably so ; 
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and many on such a partial success, would have pushed on and 
finally won a fair share of fame and money. 

Not so George Torin. He was dejected, humiliated ; so much, 
you see, depends on individual temperament. 

He never wrote another line. Just, however, as he was at the 
very lowest ebb of the slough of despond, Miss Blaine’s great 
lady aunt returned from a lengthened séjowr on the continent, 
bringing the young lady with her. She and the depressed former 
suitor soon met. He had not spirits to enjoy it. Why should 
she seem so glad to see him? Why, to be sure, she had heard— 
as all the world had—of his altered fortunes, of his literary 
failure, and wished to show she was no fine-weather friend. It 
was a kind of pity, and he almost scorned it. 

True, she was more beautiful than ever, and he felt all his old 
love welling and surging again in his breast in a way quite 
disagreeable and painful. | 

Oh, how he could have idolised this woman! How he could do 
so still if, Madness; why even regret such a dream? Was 
it not a priceless blessing now that she had refused him, since he 
could not have given her the common comforts of her station ? 
And yet to go on meeting her at every turn! Oh, why did the 
Guards stick at home? Oh for a war, that he might get the 
chance to fight his country’s foes, and either rise to glory or fall 
with it! 

She did not love him, he told himself again and again. She 
cared not to be his when believing him of the richest. What 
was the good of her maddening smiles now? He strove to avoid 
her, but fate would not second him. 

He would not ask her to dance to-night, at any rate,—this is 
some three weeks after her return,—but somehow she managed 
that he should. 

As he leads her off he tells himself that there is a love of 
wanton triumph—a refinement of cruelty in woman of which few 
men are happily capable. 

Not much occurs during the dance, except that Frances seems 
very bright and very satisfied. Proud, too, as if she had appro- 
priated the young duke of the party. 

Then, waltzing over, she must be taken to the conservatory for 
arest. A thought flashes upon him. 
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“Can she not have heard ?” 

He asks her. Oh yes, she knows everything. He talks of 
his book. She has read it, apparently knows it by heart; 
but her praise thereof is very measured and guarded. He 
finds that she is terribly afraid of flattering him. There is, 
in truth, but one compliment she will pay him, but of that 
anon. 

Strange that while she spoke delicately, even with tenderness, 
of his reverses when he had referred to them, Miss Blaine never 
distinctly said she regretted them. 

Only now, when he returned to the subject, she asked, “I do 
hope all this has not made you really unhappy ?” 

“Unhappy!” he echoed, looking up at her with an uncon- 
trollable glance which spoke volumes. He sighed quite naturally 
as he added low: “I shall never be happy. Duty is all that is 
left me in this world.” 

“TI will not have it so; you shall be happy. Come, let me 
teach you.” 

He looked at her again, but could not speak. She pursued,— 
“Do you think I could not?” 

Oh, it was barbarous! Was this some fiend who had come back 
in the beauteous guise of his beloved ? 

“For God’s sake, do not mock me, Miss Blaine. Why drive 
me to speak on a theme your own lips forbade for ever?” 

“Women are so changeable.” 

.“ But there are changes even they do not make. Which of 
them, for instance, would reject a man when a union was possible, 
and P 

There was a brief pause ere she completed the sentence for 
him. 

“And accept him when he thought that adversity was an 
additional bar ?” 

“Frances, am I dreaming ?” 

“ Not unless you choose to be.” 

“ You—you do not love me?” 

“Yes I do.” 

“ But I am almost a beggar.” 

“T would live with you on bread and water.” 


“Then why—why did Oh, I have no words!” 
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“Why did I refuse to be yours last year? You were in love 
with some one else.” 

“With whom, in the name of: 4 

“With your greatest admirer; so much so, that I knew you 
could not love me.” 

“But with whom ?” 

“Yourself, to be sure.” 

Next morning came the news of Uncle Harold’s death, leaving 
George his entire fortune. 

JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 





XI. 
MUSIC-HALLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


‘THERE is a story of two English officers, eastward bound, who 
met at Alexandria a colonial clergyman on his way to Europe. 
He told them of the places of interest he hoped to see, and they 
were a little shocked to hear that he looked forward specially to 
visiting the Alhambra. Years afterwards it struck them that 
his Alhambra and theirs may not have been the same—a dis- 
covery which saves the clergy at the expense of thearmy. A friend 
and I realised the hold music-halls have on others than soldiers 
one night lately as we passed from Piccadilly Circus into Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. All the vulgar palaces were ablaze, but it was a 
man in shadow who made us pause. He stood gazing at the 
Trocadero in profound dejection. “Ah,” he cried, “they’re a-going 
to close it—the dear old Troc!” Gulping his emotions, he 
crossed over to the music-hall, in which he had probably spent 
many happy hours, and we, moved to sympathy, crossed with 
him, 

The “dear old Troc”” was crammed, chiefly no doubt by those 
who loved it; but there were others present, like ourselves, to 
compare one thing with another, and perhaps some had come for 
the reason that makes bibliomaniacs buy books that are about to 
be withdrawn from circulation. 

The “ pit” of the music-hall is, or will be in time, I should say, 
its salvation. Much is written of the class who frequent music- 
halls, and moralists seem to be under the impression that fast 
ladies and dissipated men fill the expensive parts, while the rest 
of the house can only show painted women looking for prey, 
and clerks chuckling because they are about to be gobbled up 
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All classes frequent music-halls, but the majority present are men 
in different stations in life, who are just as virtuous as their critics, 
and can be fairly charged with no crime unless that of being too 
easily amused. As for the pit audience, it is chiefly composed 
—especially as we go eastward—of respectable working-men 
with their wives and families. It would be useful at present if 
the County Council would take a census of pleasing amusements 
in London, and so enable us to compare the attendance at our 
music-halls with that at our theatres. The former, I believe, is 
not only much the larger, but is made up almost entirely of 
Londoners, while in the theatres every third person is from the 
country. If nine-tenths of the entertainments provided be 
harmless, or nothing worse than vulgarity, it seems absurd that 
the music-hall should forfeit its licence, scores of people be 
flung out of employment, and thousands lose a popular means of 
enjoying themselves merely because one out of ten artistes is a 
nasty fellow. Stamp him out, stamp out the manager who 
employs him, but let the remainder of the entertainment go on. 

I am not merely giving my own views, but those that were 
poured into me in the pits of the several music-halls I thought it 
desirable to look into. The backbone of the music-halls want 
their entertainments to be pure, and are purifying them. Let 
the County Council help by realising what the music-hall public 
is, not by looking down on it. There could be no greater mistake 
for County Councillors than to think that they and the music- 
hall public cannot work together. | 

I am far from contending that the inside of a music-hall is not 
a depressing spectacle. A man with a pillow up his waist- 
coat comes in to be kicked; a thin man comes in to kick him; 
when they are not sprawling on the stage they are stringing 
puns, or showing that they cannot sing; and meanwhile the house 
is convulsed with merriment. “I have seen ‘em a dozen times,” 
“Ain’t they prime?” “Rather!” are the form the applause 
takes. You may sigh, but we cannot run the fat man and the 
thin man into jail because they are a pair of clowns. Go home if 
you like to your Thackeray, and leave those who appreciate them 
to have another turn from the buffoons. Or if you have any 
sympathy with human nature, stay on and see whether you can 
think of no way of improving the entertainment without thinning 
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the audience. Sympathy means humour, so that you need not 
be bored. 

The fat and thin man having reluctantly withdrawn, feeling 
that there is nothing like fame, are followed by the sisters some- 
thing, one of whom (put on your eyeglass) was married lately to 
a live lord. They are charmingly dressed and dance gracefully, 
singing (as it is called) a playful ditty the while. They suit the 
word to the action, making believe that each knows what the 
other is saying, and by-and-by they are off, to be back in no 
time, in new costumes and probably (you cannot be sure of this) 
in new words. The theatre audience in the stalls is easily pleased 
by the acting of the lady whose husband is next thing to a noble- 
man; but note that in the “halls” only merit, or what is mistaken 
for such, receives applause. The lady of title, who is now to be 
seen for sixpence, satisfied the pit because she is a lively dancer. 
“°’Tain’t nothink to us,” some one said, “as she married a nob.” 

The sisters and their frocks twittered off to another hall, and a 
troupe of acrobats takes their place. These are immensely daring, 
and you feel that nothing could be more clever in its way until 
you see other wonders of the same sort. Hxeunt the acrobats, 
and enter a topical songster. This is a gentleman with an unfor- 
tunate “ gift” for improvising. He begins modestly with verses 
about Lord Randolph Churchill, evidently composed some two 
years ago, and works up to something about the two ladies 
sitting in the left-hand corner of the pit. You laugh unguardedly, 
and, behold, you are in the next verse instantaneously photo- 
graphed. ‘There is something uncanny about such readiness, and 
the man seems to know it himself. 

Then comes the lady with the “magnificent figure.” There are 
several of them, each (see Press Notices) more beautifully put 
together than the others, and this one is dressed in nothing 
trimmed with lace. She sings about the Union Jack, or her 
young man, or what she prefers for supper, in the twang-twang 
voice which all music-hall ladies acquire. 

And now the number Ten is exhibited, when the gentlemen 
who have been showing the barmaid the sort of persons they are 
come crowding forward, and eyes glisten, and there are loud cries 
of “Sit down there!” with numerous other indications that some- 
thing extraordinary is about to happen. Number Ten is no other 

N.S. II. 31 
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than that tremendous personage the lion comique, who is known 
the world over as “ Tommy,” or “ Billy,” or “ Polly,” or “ Bessy.” 
The youth on the left of you once called Bessy’s cab for her—he 
did, honour bright; so his enthusiasm is only natural ; and there 
are half a score of other persons around you who can tell, in an 
awestruck whisper, that Billy rose from positive obscurity. The 
lion has usually a funny way with him, but is also perhaps the 
most objectionable person of the evening—the loudest and vul- 
garest. You dare not say so, however, until you get outside, 
which is when the celebrity has been encored thrice. It is the 
proper compliment to Billy or Bessy to retire now, though the 
entertainment is by no means over. Run round to the stage door, 
and you may be in time to get a “ Good-night, boys,” from Bessy, 
which will be an elation to think of long afterwards. 

It is mostly stupid and vulgar, but a hard-worked people are 
content with stupidity and vulgarity when these are associated 
with gay surroundings, a pipe, and relaxation. The best things are, 
upon the whole, what please most, and there are signs, I think, 
not only that this is realised, but that the standard of music-hall 
entertainments is rising steadily. It is argued that the rate of 
progress would be increased if the proprietors were allowed to 
produce stage-plays, as of course they ought to be. But variety 
seems to be what is wanted ; for, as a pittite explained to me, “In 
a music-hall you can always wait on in the chance of something 
better following ; but in a theatre, there you are, with nothing to 
look forward to.” 

As it is, the librettos of Gaiety and Avenue burlesques, or 
of pantomimes, their songs, and dances, and “ business,” and 
players are not a whit less illiterate or vulgar than what is to be 
seen or heard in music-halls, and frequently they are the same, 
If we are to improve the entertainments of the people, we must 
do it with the understanding that breeds sympathy. I remember 
once seeing a penny show called “ Pepper’s Ghost,” in which the 
illusion was effected by a mirror between the audience and the 
stage. We could not understand why an old lady at the end of 
the front seat did not laugh, until we discovered that she saw 
sround the glass, and consequently lost the ghost. It may be 
feared that some of our County Councillors are in the same pre- 
icamentd J. M BARRIE. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION 
WORKING CLASSES. 


OF THE 


By DR, A. CRESP1I, 


Aveust Ist, 1874, the centenary of Joseph Priestley’s discovery 
of what he called dephlogisticated air, but which French chemists 
subsequently named oxygen, a statue of the great chemist was 
presented to the town of Birmingham, and Professor Huxley 
delivered a characteristic and eloquent address, subsequently 
published, with many additions in Macmillan’s Magazine for 

October, 1874. Mr. Huxley’s address has been so widely and — 
attentively read, and in many forms reprinted, that its substance 
must be familiar to my readers. Although not near enough to 
catch Huxley’s words, I was close to him at the public ceremony, 
and can recall the pleasant excitement in the town ai the time, 
and almost unanimous feeling that England, but more particu- 
larly Birmingham, was advancing by leaps and bounds—socially, 
morally, and politically ; and my readers will not forget that we 
were in the midst of a golden commercial age. Knowing what 
Birmingham men did of Huxley’s broad and unconventional 
views on social, religious, and scientific questions, it was ex- 
pected that he would pay a generous tribute to the labours and 
achievements of the great chemist, whom an ungrateful country 
banished to the United States. Still more surprising would it 
have been had he not spoken with warm though qualified 
approval of the religious opinions of a man who was theologian 
and politician, as well as chemist and discoverer. Huxley 
reminded his hearers that Priestley believed in the possibility, 
rather than in the certainty, of human perfection; and though 
Huxley hesitated to say so positively, he evidently expected 
continuous progress, and thought that in morals, science, religion, 
and politics great advance had been made since Priestley was 
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persecuted by his fellow townsmen. No one can deny that, from 
the hour of Priestley’s birth to that of his death, improvement 
in the arts and sciences was continuous, and during the whole 
time that has since elapsed there has been change, and not only 
material, but let us fervently hope, moral progress. I confess, 
nevertheless, that I hesitate to accept the eager hopes of many 
excellent Unitarians as more than brilliant visions of what might 
be—visions inspired by that devotion to progress and love of 
freedom for which many of Priestley’s co-religionists have always 
been conspicuous. Nor am I sure that there is a sufficiently 
solid foundation for the promises of continuous social amelioration 
which scientific men hold out. From my earliest childhood I 
have felt the deepest interest in the working classes—their 
patient, uncomplaining heroism, their thriftiness, their great 
temptations. Often, when a little boy, I used to pass hours at 
a time in the grimy workshops of Staffordshire nailers listening 
to their simple talk, and perhaps being more deeply impressed 
by the wisdom of their political opinions than now, looking 
back a quarter of a century, seems possible. How easily those 
unsophisticated farm labourers and hammer makers would have 
cut the knot of great sccial difficulties! how direct their remedies 
for existing anomalies! The ways of children please the child, 
and working men and children are often little more than chil- 
dren of larger growth, and trouble themselves not at all with 
any deep scrutiny into human motives and the complex pro- 
blems of modern society with its mutual checks and conflicting 
interests. 

In spite of revelations regarding the Sweating System not by 
any means novel, as Alton Locke must remind my readers, in 
spite of the suffering of the unemployed, both of those who 
cannot and of those who will not get work, in spite of bitter 
cries, advance then has been and advance is going on around us. 
We may not think ourselves in Paradise, and yet we must admit 
this. Things must have been incomparably worse a few genera- 
tions ago than anything we see around us to-day. If any one 
doubts the reality of modern improvement let him take up 
Macaulay, and without necessarily endorsing every word he 
will wonder how, if what that great historian says is true, the 
working classes kept body and soul together a few centuries 
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ago,’so deep was their degradation, so brutal and ‘sensual the 
character of their masters. Turn where we will to the writings 
of historians and sociologists we are told of improvement, 
discovery, increased wealth everywhere; and if we read any 
magazine or review, not pledged to uphold the familiar and 
time-honoured, the same picture meets us of rapid progress 
and constant amelioration in the condition of nations and classes : 
this I cannot deny, and I am indeed thankful for it. But when, 
turning from the records of Roman feasts and gladiatorial com- 
bats, from narratives of the intolerance and persecution of the 
Middle Ages, from eulogiums of the present, I wander, accoraing 
to custom of many years, dating, indeed, from the ripe age of 
eight, through the squalid haunts where vice, intemperance, 
disease, and irreligion hold hideous revels; when I compare the 
numbers and habits of those degraded millions whom we scorn- 
fully call the masses with the condition of the small minority 
forming the dominant class, 1 am constrained to admit that the 
misery in this favoured and prosperous land is still appalling 
in amount and intensity. I do not blame any one for it, and I 
no longer expect much from legislation: the people must be 
radically improved, bodily raised; and that can only come from 
a change in their morals and manners, which must necessarily 
be slow. But it is not the outcasts alone whose condition calls 
for regret—worse still, some knowledge of the manners of the 
privileged few makes me doubt whether, as a class, they deserve 
special respect and homage. Their vices and short-comings are, 
in their way, as strongly marked as those of their inferiors, and 
though less repulsive to the superficial inquirer, their moral 
turpitude often leaves little to choose. In short, nowhere are 
purity and contentment the distinguishing characteristics of a 
class. 

When, my confidence in the excellence of the present shaken 
by observation and reflection, I take up the works of men who, 
whatever their religious or political opinions, are not blind 


admirers of the present, what do I find? When I read Froude’s’ 


pictures of the almost forgotten pre-Reformation days, and Charles 
Kingsley’s panegyrics on the manliness and heroism of the sailors 
and statesmen of the Elizabethan age—and surely Froude and 
Kingsley stand in the van of liberal and fearless thinkers—I 
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must admit that the advantages of the present may not be above 
dispute, and that, though modern changes are undoubtedly vast, 
there is no saying how much of those changes have been im- 
provement, nor how many of our reforms are for the better. 
And my suspicion acquires strength that many schemes for the 
regeneration of this nation, and indirectly of the world, are 
sometimes only attempts to undo the evils of recent changes 
of manners and habits, when I find eminent writers pointing 
with indignant horror to cankers in our social system, which, 
from the very nature of the case, can only be of modern 
growth. 

Marvellous progress is being made in every department of 
science and art, and the appearance of the country is in conse- 
quence being totally changed. What were a few years ago the 
luxuries of the rich are now the possession of the poorest, and 
never in modern times has money gone farther. Year by year, 
and as the result of the utilization by practical men of the 
crude suggestions of the very unpractical men, who give their 
lives to original research, and fancy, when they have got an 
inkling of something new, they have done all that could be 
expected, there is rapid increase in the national wealth, and 
at the same time vast schemes for the amelioration of our 
countrymen are yearly broached. For whose benefit is modern 
legislation in the main? for that of the poor—the extension of 
the franchise, board schools, county councils, third-class fares, 
cheap books, the enlargement of hospitals, and much more are 
far more for the poor than for the middle and upper classes. But 
it is unfortunate that the progress of the arts, good in itself, is 
not everything, and the greater cheapness of the luxuries of 
civilized life not productive of all the good contemplated. There 
is increasingly greater profusion, but man’s wants increase pari 
passu with the development of commerce. The savage wrapped 
in his tattered blanket is not so often a sufferer from cold as 
the English merchant who draws round his shivering limbs 
three coats, and a mountain of linen, flannels, and other garments. 
The children who, in every Irish town, run barefoot across the 
streets, suffer less from cold, and far less from corns, than their 
social superiors who squeeze their feet into tight and uncom- 
fortable boots. The artificial life of our age is not everything, 
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though undoubtedly in some respects an improvement on a 
simpler existence. The perplexed merchant, broken down by 
worry—that bane, as Sir Arthur Helps so felicitously called it, 
of modern life—is not always happier than the humble village 
carpenter or blacksmith, the oracle of an admiring circle. As 
much contentment may be found in a lowly cottage as in a 


stately mansion. Mere increase of wealth does not necessarily - 


mean greater general prosperity, or a higher average of that 
peace of mind and sense of duty, the true standard by which 
to measure national progress. 

Sometimes we forget that the conditions of modern life bring 
with them evils which it taxes our resources to the utmost to 
control. The vaunted superfluity and luxury of our day are 
attended by diseases and miseries worse than those of simpler 
ages and races. Let it not be thought that I am a laudator 
tempors acti, and that my knowledge of the past and the 
present is so imperfect and one-sided, that I fancy that any age 
or country ever was or ever will be free from care and sorrow. 
Never has there been and, unless human nature totally changes, 
never will there be a golden age. I am convinced that, on the 
whole, the condition of England is vastly better than formerly, 
though there remains great need of improvement; and with my 
tastes and opinions life in England is pleasanter than life any- 
where else. Yet can I easily perceive why, for example, James 
Fenimore Cooper should have preferred the freer institutions of 
his native land to those of England, and why many Italians and 
Germans should see more to admire in their respective countries 
than in England or America. The feeling of despondency that 
fills me when I read Walter Bagehot’s opinion that “it is dubious 
whether all the machines and inventions of mankind have yet 
lightened the day’s labour of a human being,” and remember that 
what I have seen confirms his gloomy doubt, is more than I can 
express. 

For one side of a most difficult question—the present condition 
of the labouring classes—take up a report published a few years 
ago by Mr. Brewer, one of the sub-inspectors of factories of that 
English desert, the Black Country, and what do you find? 
What do you find in the reports which many other inspectors 
ave, year by year, laid before the nation? Sensuality, vice, 
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lawlessness, misery, grief that seems without a redeeming feature. 
Men whose only pleasures are dog fighting, the prize ring, the 
public-house, and sensual indulgence, women so lost to decency 
and good feeling that they are indifferent to the brutal sports 
of their husbands, and sometimes actually take part in them ; 
children diseased, miserable, and neglected, in many cases born 
only to die: this is the thrift of those loathsome narratives. I 
have myself seen, more than once or twice, a gathering of two 
thousand and over of the lowest sporting men of Birmingham 
engaged in rabbit coursing or pigeon shooting, which are among 
the chief amusements of certain classes of the midland metro- 
polis, and I will not deny that a more frightful assemblage of 
unmitigated blackguardism I never wish to see. I cannot advise 
parents to let their sons study the real habits and language of 
the working classes amid the conditions in which I have investi- 
gated them. No harm came to me, however: I went alone, a 
curious observer of human manners and customs, and could not 
have been much more than eleven when I first found myself 
in such places. Fortunately the opportunities I then enjoyed 
have been invaluable, and have given me an insight into the 
humbler classes that few professional men acquire, except occasion- 
ally doctors, whose knowledge of their poorer brethren would 
often shame that of the clergy. Let this be conceded, still thank 
Heaven this vile residuum does not represent the masses of the 
nation. 

Turn to the indignant defence of the South Staffordshire 
nailers, which the late Rev. R. Hone, one of the kindest and 
ablest of the Black Country clergy, published in reply to 
Mr. Brewer's report, and you find that the venerable arch- 
deacon, whom in my childhood I knew intimately, and to whose 
virtues I can testify, qualified those dark statements. Mr. Hone 
did not altogether deny them; but from his knowledge of Hales- 
owen, where he long and zealously laboured, he was sure that 
qualifications were necessary. Both Mr. Brewer and Archdeacon 
Hone were, it may be, perfectly right. Among the Black 
Country operatives sensuality, drunkenness, and lawlessness 
abound to a degree enough to appal men of strong nerves—that 
is the dark side. But, as Mr. Hone also knew and said, there 
were many redeeming traits. The miserable, squalid home to 
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those accustomed to it is not necessarily uncomfortable; the 
rough language of colliers and nailers, insufferably offensive to 
persons of refinement, is not repulsive and disgusting to those 
who understand it and can make proper allowance for it. Nay, 
the very sports, so brutal in themselves, so degrading as they 
seem to us, do not always show unqualified wickedness, How 
some of my collier friends loved their bull dogs! they would 
have gone without their own dinner rather than let their 
favourite want a meal. How kind and tender some of those 
rough, coarse fellows are at heart! Without wishing to hold up 
for commendation, much less for imitation, the lives, homes, and 
language of Black Country men and women, J cannot allow that 
they are as miserable as one might fancy, and I am certain that 
they are not so bad as strangers would think. I have known 
men and women in those depths of society more true and honest 
than the majority of their superiors ; and it may be prejudice, but 
had I to choose between living with purse-proud, stuck-up 
tradespeople or with labouring men, perhaps I should prefer 
the latter. 

Thus do I perceive that accounts, true to the very letter, of the 
condition and surroundings of great classes, may convey false 
impressions to strangers. It is necessary to place oneself in 
imagination in the midst of the class described, and to feel like 
its members. Macaulay’s brilliant pictures of the present century 
may be literally true, and so, in a different sense, may be Froude’s 
and Hallam’s description of the past, so may Kingsley’s of the 
Devon men of three hundred years ago. Dress and externals 
do not constitute what is best and noblest in man. Everything 
must be taken into account—manners, pursuits, opportunities, 
feelings, aspirations, and surroundings; then only dare we assert 


that the sum of human happiness is getting greater or less. - 


Generally speaking, those who know most and have seen most 
are happiest and wisest ; but there are many exceptions. Know- 
ledge is power, but power sometimes means distress of mind. 
Was not the knowledge of good and evil purchased by expulsion 
from the garden of Eden ? 

Whatever might once have been the case, how much is now 
done for working men—excellent popular free lectures every- 
where, institutes, museums, fétes, concerts, parks, excursions, 
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cheap newspapers, literature offered at prices so low that if the 
mechanic will only give up his pipe he can have his daily paper, 
and if he will do without his beer he could every week buy one 
of the masterpieces of literature, which would be a joy to him for 
ever. As for workers among the poor, let the doctors, the sisters, 
the philanthropists tell. Nor are these generous toilers generally 
taken from the humble grades and only hired for money. How 
many ladies of noble birth have given up all that seems most 
attractive to the call of duty. How often I have seen—to cite 
one instance among many—a lady, the daughter of an earl, work- 
ing tenderly in the Children’s Hospital, in which she has lived 
for years, cut off from home pleasures and from the congenial 
society of her own class. Sister Alice Mary gently and sweetly 
obeys her self-appointed mission. She takes the fretful little 
sufferers in her lap and soothes them for hours at a time, shedding 
around the blessed sunlight of her love and self-sacrifice, adorning 
the doctrine of her Saviour by the practical fruit of her own 
spotless and unselfish life: earthly rank is laid aside, and as a 
modestly habited sister she, like hundreds of others, lives out 
her days happy in the consciousness that she is discharging her 
lofty mission. Can we despair of our countrymen while such 
strenuous efforts for their good are being made? Can we brand 
the age as altogether selfish and dead to duty ? 

Progress in the arts and sciences is imperative, and will go on; 
we may be sure of that. It may be indubitable that those 
reforms from which so much has been expected have often, when 
carried into practice, left things as miserable as ever. In spite of 
disappointment and failure, man must advance. An evil pointed 
out must be resolutely attacked, social disabilities must be swept 
away, and the most complete equality, compatible with the con- 
tinuance of society on a sound basis, must be the order of the 
day. As in science the goal of the discoverer to-day is his 
starting point to-morrow, so the evils which the social reformer 
finds he must toil to remove, though admitting that human 
nature is incapable of continuous improvement. Every time we 
are told of evils that weigh down great classes, the hour of 
inaction is past, the moment of activity is come. I know not 
whether man’s greatest happiness may not be intended by the 
beneficent Father of all to consist in trying to improve the 
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condition of his less favoured fellows, and if my surmise is well 
grounded, what signifies it that, as an able living writer has 
despondingly said, many of those schemes from which he and 
others expected so much, such as the Reform Bills of 1832 and 
1868, have accomplished little for the regeneration and elevation 
of the working classes? the striving to do good must bring 
happiness, and in the path of duty true joy is always found. 
What social reformers and philanthropists have from time to 
time said of the horrors amidst which many of the working 
classes live must compel us to put forth redoubled efforts, and 
force us, for example, to remove fever nests and filthy hovels, 
although their miserable inhabitants are not conscious of their 
degradation. We have a sacred trust, and we dare not shrink 
from it. As soon as we know how, we are bound to check 
preventable disease, and to make it possible for men to live out 
their days in health and plenty, though possibly the sum of 
human happiness and contentment may seem to be little 
increased thereby. It is our duty to inculcate the highest tone 
of honour and the purest form of religion, and the All Wise will 
not exonerate us if we fail in doing all we can. 

The aggregation of myriads in great cities, the squalor of their 
homes, the hopelessness of their surroundings, the miseries of 
never seeing the health-giving country in its glorious solitudes, 
these are the evils we are called upon to remedy as much as 
circumstances will admit. But the social reformer alone can do 
little. He must labour in conjunction with the minister of the 
gospel, the instructor of the young, the political economist, and 
the sanitary reformer. The Act of Parliament making education 
compulsory must be supplemented by the teachings of those 
whose glorious privilege it is to remind the world that after this 
life comes another, of which the present is only a part. The Bill 
giving town councils power to remove squalid courts and filthy 
alleys must be assisted in its operation by wise guides, telling 
the poor how to keep new and better houses comfortable and 
pure. The warnings of medical officers of health must be re- 
ceived by men who can understand and appreciate what is being 
attempted on their behalf. It is a narrow view of the social 
problems of our age to suppose that a few great reforms will 
make the masses and the dominant classes happy and prosperous. 
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The great reforms of the past have not been sufficient, and those 
of the present and the future will be disappointing, unless by 
their continued action on the understandings and hearts of all 
they raise the nation, and give all, from the lowest to the highest, 
loftier conceptions of life, higher aims, and greater peace of mind, 
Let us not fancy that Public Health Acts, or Education Bills, or 
Co-operation, or Permissive Bills, or any other scheme, alone 
or altogether, will suffice. The problems of life are terribly 
difficult, and for their elucidation ripe knowledge and immense 
labour are needed. There is something inexpressibly solemn and 
affecting in the death-scene of that stern though grand Calvinist, 
Mr. Leyburn, as described by Mrs. Humphry Ward. “‘Catherine,’ 
exclaimed the dying clergyman, ‘life is harder, the narrow way 
narrower than ever. I die —and memory caught still the piteous, 
long-drawn breath by which the voice was broken—‘in much, 
much perplexity about many things. You have a clear mind, 
an iron will. Strengthen the others. Bring them safe to the 
day of account.’ ‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘father, with God’s help, 
oh! with God’s help.’” Again, continues Mrs. Humphry Ward 
in the same remarkable, though unsatisfactory, and to many most 
painful work, “The Ritualist may glory in the discomfiture 
of an Erastian bishop: what Christian dare parade ten years 
of love to God and man?” but may I not add, who but the 
Christian: would devote himself to the ungrudging service of 
mankind in the Master’s spirit ? 

If I read aright the utterances of profound thinkers, I believe 
that, with few exceptions, they endorse the view I have in this 
and in many other articles taken; and I find that many dis- 
tinguished friends of mine repeat in their private letters what 
in public they often state—that the very abundance of the 
labours of the past has bequeathed to us a still larger debt to 
discharge. We are the heirs of the knowledge of the past, and 
we know better than our predecessors the magnitude of the task 
before us; with more to do there is a still more urgent call to lose 
no time in beginning the work—its completion our descendants 
must take in hand and try to compass. No, the improvement of 
the moral and social condition of our countrymen is not easy; it 
requires the co-operation of philanthropists and reformers, and 
among them the leaders of ,sanitary science occupy a leading 
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position ; it demands the unselfish, loving, ungrudging co-opera- 
tion of an enlightened clergy, emancipated from the detestable, 
worn-out rags of prejudice and narrowness. The field is vast 
enough to enlist all the workers and to fill all the best thoughts 
of the age; but one class cannot do without another, and unless 
all pull together the unaided exertions of one body of reformers 
will accomplish little. Infidelity is growing, population is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and the disintegration of classes, 
especially in the largest towns, is going on apace. Never was 
there more to do, never was it better known how to work, 
and—alas! that I should have to say it—perhaps never were 
un-Christian class distinctions pushed to more unjustifiable 
extremes, and never were religious conflicts more formidable 
obstacles. 

ALFRED J, H. CRESPI. 













































AFTER LUNCHEON. 
By ETHEL COXON. 


THEY three, two men and a woman, were in a boat on the river, 
under the shades.of Mapledurham, where the July sun was 
sifted through the leaves in a delicious tangle of light and 
shadow. ‘Two of the party were man and wife, the third was 
the husband's chosen friend, whom his wife had adopted also, 
therein displaying the mingled wisdom and docility of her sex. 
They were all three at that happy period of our mortal life, 
between twenty-five and thirty-five, which is the best for enjoy- 
ment as it is the best for work; when both past and future 
seem ours, and the present satisfies us as it never does before or 
afterwards. What their names were is no great matter, but 
they were such as accorded with the summer, and the flow of 
the river, fitly and sweetly. Let Delia and Strephon serve as 
echoes of those of the married lovers, and their friend’s identity 
be hidden under the pastoral alias of Corin, albeit King’s Bench 
Walk knew him better than Arcady; and Delia and Strephon 
flitted the time carelessly, as they did in the golden age, under 
the trees of Hyde Park, instead of in the forest of Arden or the 
vale of Tempe. They were Londoners, and so understood the 
art of enjoying the country, as at the present moment, when 
twin pairs of sculls had borne them swiftly down the stream 
from leafy Pangbourne, under the midday sun, till fair quiet and 
sweet rest, cool viands and flowing cups, seemed well earned. 
Wherefore had they drawn to the side of the bank and feasted ; 
and now with lobster salad discussed, champagne flask half- 
empty, and strawberries at hand, they held sweet converse 
together, while the blue rings of cigarette smoke drifted lazily 
up above Corin’s head, where he lay stretched luxuriously among 
cushions at the prow; and a like soothing influence diverted 
Strephon, from what Delia was wont to declare was his favourite 
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amusement,—the contradiction of any opinion she happened to 
express. 

They had discoursed of many things, but of none that were 
not suggested by the stream which bore them on its wide 
and shining tide,—of Spenser’s “Prothalamion,” and Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” of Wilkes and Medmenham, of Rosamond and Godstow, 
of Walpole and Woffington, Strawberry Hill and Teddington 
Almshouses, and of many other memories of Father Thames. 
For the river was dear and familiar to all the three—as wedded 
into their lives as it is into those of many among us; and its 
honour and its associations from Oxford to Westminster seeming 
woven like a silver ribbon into the green wreath of England's 
history, the rosy garland of England’s song. 

So it came to pass that, looking up at the thick glades above 
them, they fell a-talking of Pope and his friends, the stately 
richly dowered ladies who had once dwelt in the great house 
beyond those trees,—maidens of the old faith, sterner and prouder 
than most of their sex were in those facile times, yet whose 
names bear even now a certain austere fragrance, akin to the 
perfume of the lavender and rosemary that still flourish in 
the garden which once was theirs—Martha and Theresa Blount. 

But this innocent subject aroused Strephon from his repose ; 
he snuffed the battle from afar; and, lighting a fresh cigarette, 
he observed, as he threw the end of the old one into the water, 
“It’s no use talking about Pope to Delia. She can’t bear him. 
Women never can.” 

Delia (with dignity). If you mean I can’t bear his “ Charac- 
ters of Women” and wouldn’t think of reading the “ Dunciad,” 
you are quite right. But I wonder which of us knows the 
“Rape of the Lock” best! Try. 

Strephon. Boh! that’s only because in youth you had to get 
it up for the Oxford local exam. Of such stuff is feminine culture 
made. Ask Corin if he ever met the woman who appreciated 
Pope. 

Corin. I can’t say; the only lady with whom I ever conversed 
on the subject objected, like Delia, to his ethies in regard to women ; 
but I found her opinion was grounded on the impression that he 
was responsible for certain lines extolling the fitness of the 
perfect woman “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 
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Strephon. My wife isn’t quite as bad as that; she does know 
her Shakespeare, though she is ignorant of the “ Essay on Man.” 

Corin. Well, if you push me to it, | own that meritorious 
composition is quite as unknown to me as it can be to Delia. 
The only work of Pope’s I ever really knew and enjoyed was his 
“Homer,” when I was a boy. It is out of the fashion to say 
so now, of course, and Pope’s Homer is not Homer, but all 
the same it remains a delightful poem. 

Strephon. What, Corin among the Philistines ! 

Corin. Goliath was a big man. I never saw it was any fault 
of his that young David’s stone was slung so straight. Decry 
passages like “As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night” as 
much as you please, but you shall not win me from the fat brown 
volumes adorned with Flaxman’s outlines, which were treasure 
trove to me in the old library at home, and made Hector and 
Achilles living heroic realities, long before Homer became asso- 
ciated in my mind with the learning of Greek. I wonder whether 
Lang’s prose, faithful crib though it be, gives as much pleasure 
to the boys and girls of to-day as Pope’s much-mocked, much- 
abused flow of smooth verse did to the generations before them ? 

Strephon. Oh! well, if you hold that the chief duty of a 
translator of Homer is to provide a fitting sequel to “Mother 
Goose—-—” 

Delia. Do you know we are drifting into a discussion on the 
right method of translating Homer. I see it looming in the 
distance. Let us keep to Pope. I do think it is that eterna] 
flow of his verse, the monotonous rise and fall, which prevents 
one from reading him nowadays, quite as much as the narrow- 
ness of his range. 

Strephon. There is the true woman as critic. “The narrow- 
ness of his range!” when she has owned she is practically 
unacquainted with his work! It is more that his tune was so 
easy to catch that I complain of it. It is pleasant enough in 
itself, but one seems to hear the echoes of all his imitators, and 
it is that which wearies one. As Cowper said, Pope 

‘“*Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.” 

Corin. Do you know, Strephon, I doubt if that be quite a 
fair criticism—at all events, so far as it implies a fault in Pope, 
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The poet of our own day is always comparatively easy to imitate 
—well or ill. You know Tennyson's fable— 


* Most can raise the flower now; 
All have got the seed”? 


Neither you nor I, which now behold these present days, would 


find it as easy to imitate even the outward manner of Pope as © 


we should that of Swinburne or Browning. 

Strephon. Question ? 

Corin. Pictures, you know, should always be engraved or 
caricatured in the painter's lifetime; and I doubt if Corney 
Grain would mimic a gigue of Haydn’s or a melody of 
Rameau’s as effectively as he can a song of Tosti’s, or a duet of 
Brahm’s. 

Strephon. Am I to gather from that, that you believe it is 
in the power of most people, who have had a certain amount 
of practise in writing verse, to imitate the manner of the poets 
of their own day ? 

Corin. I should say rather, as experience proves, that it is 
impossible for any rhymester to avoid it. Why, every first book 
of verses you meet is a collection of tentative efforts in the 
various measures of the masters, whose melodies ring in the head 
of the boy who has read them. When he beats his music out for 
himself he will find his own tune, but what time “he sows his 
wild oats in same verse”’ it is easier to borrow another’s concord 
of sweet sounds without further trouble. 

Strephon. There is some truth in that; you can’t help 
imitating the last author you read and admired—I mean [ 
can’t; and as the authors of our own day are the nearest 
influence on most of us, it is they we imitate most frequently 
and instinctively. 

Corm. Let’s try what we three can do in the way of im- 
promptu mimicry. It will be rather a joke to see what far-off 
echoes will awaken within us without the volumes by us to 
refer to, and so twist the poet's whole scheme to an alien 
meaning. 

Delia. Oh, do let’s try! Have we enough pencils? 

Strephon (faintly). I hate paper games. 
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Corin. Nonsense; if your wife wishes it. We will only try 
scraps; it is too hot to attempt long strings of verses. 

Delia. Do, Strephon, please. | 

Strephon. Et tu, Bruta! And after lunch, too! Well, hand 
over one half of that pencil you are hacking into two. Happy 
thought! there’s no paper. 

Corin. I am sorry to disappoint you. There is a large and 
magnificent note-book in the pocket of my blazer, a birthday 
gift from my sister. Why will sisters insist on presenting one 
with portly MS. volumes and portfolios. They call them letter- 
cases, which stick out one’s breast pockets! I slipped it into 
this jacket the other day, as a fitting shrine for some trout-flies 
I bought at Walton; but I will sacrifice every one of its hot- 
pressed pages rather than that Delia should be disappointed of 
her game, or you be allowed to relapse into mental sloth. 

Strephon. So be it; only mind, I stipulate for brevity, and 
also for no direct parodies of any particular poem. We must 
only aim at imitating the manner, and apparently the thought, of 
a poet; not try to make his phrases and rhymes bear another 
and degraded meaning, the poorest form of parody. No meaning 
at all is the thing to aim at. 

Delia. Very well. Whom shall we take to begin with ? 

Corin. Modesty was always my foible. I choose Browning 
for my model. 

Delia. And so will I. 

Strephon. St. Phoebus preserve us—in such weather as this! 
Paulo minora canamus! Mine be a cool and summery example 
—Austin Dobson. 

Delia. But I don’t know how to begin. 

Strephon. Don’t think about it! Our best motto is the 
reverse of the duchess’. Take care of the sounds, and the sense 
will take care of itself. 

[ There is silence for a few minutes. STREPHON finishes jirst. 
He leans back, and contemplates his companions with 
a look of pity and amusement, especially noting the 
pucker on his wife’s forehead. As she finishes with a 
sigh— 

Strephon. Place aux dames. You first, Madam Delia. 

Delia. No,indeed. Please, Corin, you begin if Strephon won't. 































Corin (reads) :— 


Strephon. 


In a Balcony ? 

Corin. I don’t think it is unjustifiably so by our rules. 
There is one slight difference, that in that wonderful poem at 
each fresh reading the verse unfolds ever yet more meaning ; the 


words seem 


whereas in my parody 


Strephon. 


Delia, it is your turn, 
Oh dear ! 


Delia. 


Strephon. 


false morality ! 
Still Delia’s is recognisable, but it is difficult to 
approach even Browning’s manner. 
if it ever seems stretched out of shape, it is from the weight and 
amplitude of the thought it holds. 


Corin. 
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This is the truth—let the world judge us both 
And pass along; what is’t to you and me, 

Who, having found a banquet in the heat 

Sleep over it, while others, lean and starved 

Glance from afar and covet our fat mine? 

This is that world, and here stand I and you, 

One within one, no two dividing us, 

The inmost secret of that great world won— 

No pay, no debt ; acquittal or release, 

A perfect calm. Let rage the storm outside 

So we know nought ; look how our memories stand. 
When life is past the future counts the game, 

A great calm reckoning of a thought which died 
Scarce satisfied, though in itself complete. 

Let it be so. Oh! how I love you—love. 


on ne oe 


Isn’t that rather near a direct imitation of bits of 


to grow more supple and responsive to the sense, 





The sounds have not taken care of the sense. Now, 


The sales had begun ; 

The counters were crowded 
And clouded and shrouded 
With silks like the sun. 

A woman turned, longing, 
Where others were thronging ; 
Her purse was outrun. 

If this still were done, 

Why, where then were credit, 
If nobody fed it 

With dot and go one?” 


Oh, madam, wife, what a feminine echo, and what 
Corin’s was nearer to the mark. 


It is so various, and even 
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Delia. We haven't heard yours yet, Strephon. 
Strephon. It will not take you long. 
A roseleaf and a rigadoon, 
A scented air of kisses, 
A straying underneath the moon, 
With muslin-frockéd misses. 
An inkpot deftly rhymed with hot ; 
Girl, curl, and twirl together ; 
And happy is the singer’s lot 
Who rhymes in summer weather. 
Delia. It wants distinction, Strephon. You haven’t touched 
his elegance or his pathos. | 
Strephon. ‘“ Heaven’s last best gift.” What a thing it is to 
have a wife to extol one’s efforts! Now, even Corin, who knew 
me years before you did, Delia, would not have dared to say 
that to me. If he isn’t beginning again! No, that isn’t fair. 
I shall have to do timekeeper. We'll start together. Choose your 
moments, please. 
Corvin. Let me just finish this, that’s a good fellow. I sha’n’t 
be a minute. Do you recognise it? (Reads.) 
From the inmost pulse of our desire, 
From the knowledge of the common way, 
Learn we still on levels to aspire, 
See by twilight better than by day ; 
Find in calm a deeper joy than rapture, 
Half a loaf is better than a feast. 
Could we but own Goethe's secret capture, 
Win from vulgar gladness our release. 
Delia. Poems by A. Why don’t you try, Clough ? 
Strephon. Do, Corin, and I will enter into the lists with you. 
Corin. Very well. Who will you choose this time, Delia ? 
Delia. Mrs. Browning; I may succeed better with a woman. 
Strephon. Time’s up. Corin hasn't quite finished. You begin, 
Delia. 


Delia. So the woman heart within us 
Hides the truth we dare not speak ; 
And that worldlings may not win us 
Still we find resource in Greek. 
Through the ether nympholeptic, 
And the chrism which controls, 
Pass to trances cataleptic, 

And the goal of crowned souls, 
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Strephon. May I venture to hint that the fifth and seventh 


lines are a false rhyme ? 


Delia. I know it, but I would not give up my “nympholeptic.” 


It is such a blessed word. 


Corin. Alien to Mesopotamia; but it was a pity you couldn't 


bring in hyaline. Will you read now, Strephon ? 


Strephon. After you. 

Cori. 
On, on the strain, but who shall gain 
A knowledge larger than his own? 
Who sit in peace, nor wish release, 
While all around him brothers groan ? 


The keystone mark, though all be dark, 
The amber torrent foams and swirls, 
And overhead the night is sped, 


> 


While in the east the dawn unfurls. 


We none know quite what is the right, 
Or whether two and two make four; 

The while we strive they yield us five, 
But robbing us, enlarge earth’s store.” 


Strephon. Odd; I took quite a different line. Now, Delia, 


don’t you revenge yourself on my mock hexameters in return 
for my detection of your false rhyme. 


Delia. I’m not equal to it. 
Strephon. You are quite equal to setting Corin on to do it. 
Here they are— 


Well, if, my friend, I should write and tell you of earth and of heaven, 
Question the Stagyrite’s Ethics as well as the sum of hotel bills, 

Backward to woodlands of Bagley, and forward perchance to the Woolsack— 
These are the aspects of life which till now were before and behind me, 
Now, do I say, Oh, my friend? and who can know ought of his being, 
Whether he’s on the right track, or if on the wrong one, mistaken 

Still in pursuing its course, and so at the end be discovered 

Only a circle describing, which right or left taken but leads us 

Round and round after our nose, as at Carisbrooke Castle, the donkey ? 


* * * * * * * 


Still she is nice, very nice; as you would say, “awfully jolly.” 

(But as you know well of old I hate that the language of Shakespeare, 
Aye, and of Wordsworth too, should suffer at my lips defilement.) 
Slender her waist, and her foot, when seen ‘neath its kirtle of scarlet-— 
She likes red and French grey, her sister magenta and lemon— 

Well, to describe it aright, I must turn to the Greeks and the ancients— 
Yes, old Theocritus knew—to me it is all of a muddle, 
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Corin. Who's imitating now directly the Amours de Voyage ? 

Strephon. Yes, but no one passage, I hold myself void of 
offence. But I am tired of the lilies and languors of virtue. 
I shall have a shot at Swinburne,—the reformed and respectable 
Swinburne, of course. 

Corin. I shall cap you with Rossetti then. Will you complete 
the trio, Mrs, Strephon, by attempting Miss Rossetti ? 

Delia, I will try. 

(After a pause.) 


Strephon, Hearken unto me, oh, my comrades. 


Oh, violet-crowned vision victorious ! 
Oh, teacher of thunderous tone ! 
Oh, city, king’s daughter all glorious ! 
Lo! thou and our master are one. 
For his are the lips which have taught us 
A song more resplendent than thine ; 
Which out of the lion have brought us 
A honey divine. 


He, first of thy children of thunder, 
Whose trump is from Marathon blown, 
Stands silent to hearken in wonder 
A mightier voice than his own. 
Your Sophocles faints in his sweetness, 
The honey-lipped laughs, glad and wild, 
Abashed before Hugo’s completeness, 
Embracing a child, 


Corin. Bravo, Strephon! There is no mistaking that. 
Strephon. Is it a bribe, that compliment to disarm me before 
yours? I only hope it isn’t as long as Rose Mary. 
Corin. No; ’tis brief, my lord. 
A slow sad kiss 
Through the wan depths of thought meandering, 
And all the wood is pain; 


And through the leaves all weak winds wandering 
Sob to my lone soul, this~— 


a Ht “Oh! art thou fain 

| | Backward to cast the gaze of thy desire, 
Yet find no bliss— 
Only a gleam of feeble flickering fire, 
Which lights the past in vain?” 


Strephon. The echo of D. G. R. is unmistakable, and yet I 
can’t place it. 
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Delia. It is more like The Stream’s Secret and Love's 
Nocturne than the more popular poems. 

‘orin. Idon’t know. I suppose in scribbling off these scraps 
of mimicry without reflection 

Strephon. I beg your pardon, I thought the very gist was, 
they should be reflections 

Corin. Exactly; and they reflect whatever aspect of the poet 
has consciously or unconsciously impressed itself on our minds. 

Strephon. Or is uppermost in our memories. Now, Delia, 
the court waits. What, two! Oh, you unconscionable young 
woman ! 

Delia. I am so sorry, Strephon. I had just finished one 
when a better idea came into my head. This is the first— 








A wild wet wave on a wintry noon, 
Oceans of love for you and me; 
A wild wet cloud o’er a swooning moon, 
And what will our parting be? 
Heart, are you battered and broken and torn? 
And oh! the parting ’twixt you and me! 
A gold coin bent, and a soul forespent, 
And a blank white misery. 


Strephon. Not so bad; try again. 


Delia. Poppies, rue, and churchyard dust 

For a couch outspread, 

Roses ruined, run to rust, 
Rest for a head, 

Soft as swan, soft silk, and lawn 
Of a queen’s white bed ; 

And the lark shall sing at dawn 
Dirges for the dead. 


Strephon. You are developing, Delia. What do you say, Corin ? 

Corin. That it is really pretty, but comes too near sadness 
for parody. It needs very little to make it a real dirge; and 
it seems to me rather suggested by Fletcher than by Miss 
Rossetti. 

Strephon. How is that, Delia ? 

Delia. I can’t say; but it is curious Corin should notice it, 
for somehow, when I was writing it, I could think of nothing 
but the Maid’s Tragedy. 

Corin. Ah, but that 


Lay a garland on my hearse. 
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Strephon. Stop! Don’t spoil our game by reminding us 
of the sound of bright Apollo’s lute strung with his hair. By- 
and-by, when the crescent moon hangs in the sky over the pale 
hay fields and the dark trees, and the memory of the sunset 
lingers in the west, we will drink of the wine once pressed from 
the clusters which sprang wherever trod the feet of those 
frequenters of the Mermaid Tavern. Delia’s guitar is hidden 
under the seat, and she gives us “Drink to me only,” and the 
“Passionate Shepherd,” and “ Roses, their sharp spines being 
gone.” Though that time tarry, wait for it; it shall surely come. 
Do either of you know that we have neglected Tennyson? 
Suppose you two try your best, and I will judge between you. 

Delia. No, indeed, you don’t shirk your work that way. 
Take up your pencil. 

Strephon. “Quoth the Raven, never more.” 

Corin. You have spoken your own sentence, as the kings are 
wont to say in Grimm’s Fairy Tales; be it yours to mimic 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Strephon. Suppose I resist. 

Corin. Then we will each write a whole idyll and read them 
to you. Or I will attempt an historical drama, 

Strephon. Spare me; it is too terrible. I submit. (After a 
few minutes.) Are you ready, Delia ? 

Delia. Yes, if you are. 

As when in June, a maiden all arose 

With flush of petal silk and thorny crest, 
May haply spring into the yielding curves, 
The large embraces of the proud barouche ; 
So she, gowned radiant in the summer green, 
Leapt with a sudden flash into the sea, 

And all the shores re-echoed to the sea 

A waste sad cry, forlorn, forlorn, forlorn ; 


And all the seas re-echoed to the shore 
A faint, far sound, farewell, farewell, farewell. 


Strephon. The end is better than the beginning, says the critic. 
Corin. What is his verdict on this? 


And if the days which we deplore 
Were rounded fair and new again, 

And death and grief for evermore 

Removed afar from lives of men. 
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° What were the gain if broadcloth still 
Maintained its ancient price and worth? 
The ledger and the cotton mill 
Crushed down poetic hearts on earth ? 


What small avail to toil and sing? 
And whose the chance to sulk or play ? 
We can but wait till night shall bring 
The promise of a larger day. 
Until a brighter sun arise 
Which nobler men may hail a star, 
And none a cankered peace shall prize, 
The golden zon crowned by war. 


Delia. It hints at one mood of Tennyson, and all the bettter 
for your not having used the Jn Memoriam metre. It is more 
difficult than mine was. 

Strephon. You are more polite, Delia, to him than you are to 
me; still you must be silent now, while I cleanse my stuffed 
bosom of this perilous stuff, which your command compels me to 


inflict on you. 
In the far-lit and far-off to-morrow, 
Apart from these tremulous times, 
As borne on a burden of sorrow 
I hear the recurrence of rhymes— 
Recurrent and resonant rhymes— 
And I haven't a notion I borrow 
Another bard’s pitiful chimes, 
Although I may seek in my sorrow 

A dole of his dimes, 


Corin. Characteristic, at all events, as to motive. Suppose, 
as a wind up, we give each other the name of a writer to parody. 

Strephon. I am agreeable, as long as it is the conclusion of 
the whole matter. I don’t know whether it is the effect of your 
verses or my own exertions, but I feel on me a powerful desire to 
sleep. Here, Corin, tackle that. Hands him a slip of paper, 
with a name on it. 

Corin. Oscar Wilde! Oh, all right; I only wish I could 
catch the grace of “ Requiescat” or the dignity and power of 
“ Ave, Imperatrix!” Here is one for you in return. 

Strephon. Julian Sturgis! I don’t know his verse. 

Delia.—Oh yes, Strephon! You liked all those songs in 
Little Comedies so much. | 

Corin. You used to quote him often enough once upon a time, 
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if I am right in crediting him with some very charming I[leine-like 
sequences of songs which appeared in Blackwood some years 
ago, and which you were apt to quote—your wife must forgive 
me—whenever Miss Delia was cold to you, or you expected to 
meet her at a dance and were disappointed, or you fancied she 
might like some one else better, et cetera, et cetera. 

Delia. Was he ever so humble ? 

Strephon. Certainly not; and you are not to believe him. 
Oh! I remember those little poems well; they were very dainty 
and charming, especially one cynical one about a marriage of 
convenience, beginning— 


My lady’s the lily of ladyhood, 
and ending— 


For her be dozens of buttoned gloves, 
And dozens of sweet champagne, 
3ut never the least of all the loves 
To come at her call again. 
The sad and the bitter are blended charmingly in it. It is like 
a lemon squash made with tonic water. Well, I accept the 
challenge, but Delia mustn't be idle. I will set her a task, verses 
after the fashion of an old idol of her youth—F. W. Myers. 
Corin. You need not say of her youth. Was there nota time 
when we all—we who were young somewhere in the seventies— 
felt the influence? I don’t know how the fever began, but it ran 
high when we were in our teens. There was scarce a youth or 
maiden who read verse at all who could not read you any 
number of stanzas from St. Paul. It was a brief madness; but I 
wonder how many boyish poems, or the form thereof, Mr. Myers 
was responsible for ? The metre was very fascinating. 
Strephon. Why don’t you write and not talk? Delia is too 
well trained to listen to your championship of her against her 
husband. 
[A short silence ensues. | 
Strephon. Oscar Wilde first. 
Corin. The title is 


IMPRESSIVENESS. 


One lamp set bright amidst the dusk, 
A public, and an apple stall, 

No scent of rosemary or musk, 

An autumn evening—that is all. 
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‘. An evening when goloshes rule, 
When crowded is the westward "bus, 
But singers taught in Petrarch’s school 
Find this strange Strand grow fair for us. 


Now for the poet of the Little Comedies. 
Strephon. I haven't succeeded; his verses are singable above 
all things, and mine are not. Such as they are, you shall have them. 


Life and a death, which are both of a piece, 
Rose petals strewn on a sandy shore, 
Sunset nor moon-ray to bring release, 
Foam of the sea blown white as of yore, 
Who can love restore ? 


Vain, oh, my love, as your lips are vain, 
Though your gold-bright hair be scented and sweet, 
And the world is only a handful of pain, 
And the mocking echoes these words repeat, 
* Brut, sir, or sweet ?” 
Corin. I think I should have guessed it, and it was a difficult 
task. 
Strephon. Yes, I owe you one for it; but no matter, the time 
will come, Delia, it is your turn now. 
Delia. I have only done one verse. 


Strephon. Never mind, let’s have it. 


Delia. Drifts far away a molten splendour golden, 
Far to the barriers of the purple sea, 
Day dying soft, in sofest arms enfolden, 
One star still set, a burning guide for me, 


Strephon. Thank you, that is quite enough. Whatan amount 
of nonsense we have managed to perpetuate between us. 

Delia (gathering up the various sheets of paper, whereon the 
verses are written, smoothing them out, and folding them as she 
speaks). It has been very amusing though, and we might do 
better if we had more time. 

Corin. I doubt it. Parodies are born not made. The causes of 
failure or success are difficult to always discern. But I suspect the 
happiest parodies have always been impromptu. I am afraid 
the art is not in us to do better, however, “ Die kraft ist schwach 
allein die Lust is gross.” 

Strephon. It has been rather good fun; but do you know it is 
past three o'clock? Let’s finish the champagne, and resume our 
sculls. You, Delia, take the ropes, and’ see if we can reach 
Sonning in time for tea. ETHEL COXON. 
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AN ACADEMY FOR WOMEN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By E. PAIRBAIRN. 


In these days, when there is so much talk of the higher education 
for our girls, it is amusing to look back two hundred years and 
see what a great thinker had to say on the subject. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century women stood on a very 
different level from what they do now. No strong-minded 
Americans had started up to set sex against sex, to show that 
the spheres of the two sexes are identical, and to adopt the 
attitude generally of leaders of a “strike.” Reading or learning 
of any kind was not considered necessary for the gentler sex 
in common life, and though we may meet with a few notable 
exceptions in that generation—for instance, Lady Fanshawe, 
whose favourite author we are told was Plato, and the daughter 
of John Evelyn, whose death is touchingly described in her 
father’s diary, where he tells of her knowledge of history and 
station, and that French was as familiar to her as her native 
English—yet the majority could do little more than read, and 
few could even sign their names. larly in the eighteenth 
century we find the lady readers of the Spectator thanking the 
author for regarding them as reasonable creatures, and endeavour- 
ing to banish the Mahometan custom which had too much 
prevailed in the island of treating them as if they had no 
souls. But though they were only beginning to wake up to 
the desirability of knowing a little more than they did, we must 
say this much for them, that the good housewives of the seven- 
teenth century had not the same temptations that we have to spend 
their time over books. Even the Zatler and Spectator did not then 
exist, let alone the shoals of modern periodicals; no Mudie catered 
for them, and no new enthralling books of travel lay always 
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réady for their enjoyment. Books were not only comparatively 
few in number, and those that did exist expensive and difficult 
to be got at, but there were other reasons why the literature 
of that age was not enticing to a pure-minded woman, even 
allowing for the grosser manners of the time. The Restoration 
had brought evils of many kinds in its train, and the lighter 
kinds of literature, particularly the drama, mirrored but too faith- 
fully the prevailing coarseness of speech and depravity of morals. 
The novels also were principally modelled on the French style, 
to please the foreign taste of the restored monarch and his 
courtiers. In the higher walks a few great names stand out 
pre-eminently tall and stately above their fellows; but they 
were beyond the reach and understanding of the women of the 
time. 

There is one name familiar to all, neither to be classed amongst 
the coarse dramatists, nor yet put on a par with Bentley, Locke, 
Newton, and others of their stamp, but having a homely, lovable 
sound as of that of a personal friend; we refer to Daniel Defoe, 
known to the majority only as the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and that in itself might be fame enough for'one man. Great, 
indeed, was the genius needed to enable him to write such a 
book, one that fascinates both old and young, learned and un- 
learned, in whatever station they may be; that Dr. Johnson 
thought one of the three books that alone had been wished 
longer by their readers (the other two being “ Don Quixote” and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”) ; that is enjoyed in other countries and 
languages as much as it is in England, even the most bigoted 
lovers of Oriental literature having confessed that the adven- 
tures of Crasoe had afforded them as much amusement as those 
of Sinbad. But besides possessing the unique power of putting 
himself thoroughly in the place of the fictitious characters he 
created, and telling his tale in such realistic fashion, he was 
a profound thinker and writer on almost every subject. 

In his “ Essay upon Projects,” published in 1695, characterized 
as it is by the same fertility of mind and whimsical precision of 
detail as his later works, he advances the first germ of many 
schemes which are only now being perfected, and under the 
heading of an Academy for Women brings forward his ideas for 
their education. 
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He complains that “their youth is spent in teaching them to 
stitch, and sew, and make baubles,” that they “are taught to read 
indeed, and perhaps to write their names or so, and that is the 
height of a woman’s education. . . . And I would but ask,” he 
goes on indignantly, “any who slights the sex for their under- 
standing, What is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good for that 
is taught no more?” Comparing the education of the one sex 
with the other, he wonders how mankind can upbraid women 
with folly when it is only the error of the inhuman custom that 
hinders them being made wiser, and considers that the wonder 
was that they were conversible at all, since they were only 
beholden to natural parts for all their knowledge. 

‘‘The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond, and must be polished, 


or the lustre of it will never appear ; and as it is manifest that the rational soul 


distinguishes us from brutes, so education carries on the distinction and makes 
some less brutish than others.” 


Why, then, should women be denied the benefit of instruction ? 
What can any one see in ignorance that they should think 
it a necessary ornament for woman? The capacities being so 
great, and her senses quicker than those of men, our author 
thinks that the way women are treated “looks as if we denied 
them the advantages of education for fear they should vie 
with the men in their improvements.” 

To remove this injustice, and that women might have at least 
an opportunity of education in all sorts of useful learning, he 
proposed a draft of an academy for that purpose. 

This academy that he would provide for them contrasts 
forcibly with the Palace of Holloway. It was to be built 


‘in a form by itself, as well as in a place by itself. . . . The building should be of 
three plain fronts without any gettings or bearing work, that the eye might at a 
glance see from one coign to the other; the gardens walled in the same triangular 
figure, with a moat, and but one entrance.” 


He evidently thought the girls needed watching; yet while 
every part of the situation was contrived as well as might be 
for discovery, he would “have no guards, no eyes, no spies set 
over the ladies, but shall expect them to be tried by the principles 
of honour and strict virtue.” 

One of these academies he wished placed in every county of 
England, and about ten in the city of London. 
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- While Defoe would not deny to some, “ whose genius led them 
to it,” any sort of learning, he considered the chief thing was to 
cultivate the understanding of the sex, and make her to be more 
fit for a companion for man than the education then given her 
did. A woman of 


“sense and manners being the finest and most delicate part of God’s creation, the 
glory of her Maker, and the great instance of His singular regard to man (His 
darling creature), to whom He gave the best gift either God could bestow or man 
receive ;.. . therefore they ought to be taught all sorts of breeding suitable to 
both their genius and their quality, and in particular music and dancing, which 
would be cruelty to bar the sex of, because they are their darlings; but besides 
that they should be taught languages, as particularly French and Italian,”’ 

as he would “venture the injury of giving a woman more tongues 
than one.” 

His idea of woman’s kingdom was very much the same as the 
modern French one. Absolute supremacy in the drawing-room 
and nursery, and undisputed power in all family matters to be 
accorded to her, her supreme mission being to rule her home 
and be attractive in society. 

A high sphere of duty to properly fulfil, which is not the easy 
thing some strong-minded women and thoughtless men believe, 
noble qualities are brought into daily use, often great self-denial 
and decision of character needed, intermingled with love and 
thoughtfulness, in the ruling the home kingdom, and surely if 
education is supposed to cultivate those properties in the one sex, 
it may be expected to do so in the other also. Then as a civilizer 
what a power a charming woman is, winning men to higher 
tastes unconsciously ; but to do more than that, to satisfy their 
better nature, to do them good and not evil all the days of her 
life, she must have her intellectual powers cultivated, and a sense 
of responsibility for her talents developed, as only education can 
ensure, 

That the one sex might aspire to compete with the other in 
professional life did not enter into Defoe’s thoughts at all, 
though he does say “a woman of sense and breeding will scorn 
as much to encroach upon the prerogative of the man, as a man 
of sense will scorn to oppress the weakness of the woman.” But 
if the women’s souls were refined and improved by teaching, that 
word would be lost; to say “the weakness of the sex” as to 
judgment would be nonsense, for ignorance and folly would be 
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no more to be found among women than among men. And in 
another part he affirms that “the great distinguishing difference 
which is seen in the world between men and women is in their 
education,” thus going beyond most of their zealous advocates 
of the present day. 

As it is, only the very few that even now insist upon the 
perfect equality of the sexes, though many believe that their 
intellectual power is capable of equal development, and only 
physiological difference necessitates different modes of life, and 
forbids identity of training and pursuits. 

In this seventeenth century draft for an academy the difference 
in the ideas then prevailing for the physical treatment of girls is 
most marked. 

The almost conventional life planned out for them, the severity 
of the discipline to preserve the reputation of the house that 
persons of quality and fortune might not be afraid to venture 
their children there, the plain building with only one door, 
the walled gardens, surrounded by a large moat, show that 
it was only in fear and trembling Defoe, brave man though 
he was, dared to suggest the “academy for women.” Our girls, 
travelling alone by rail to school, beating their brothers in 
exams., and sometimes even in cricket, were an unknown race 
to him, and perhaps might not in his eyes have deserved the 
encomium he passes on the woman of the future. For he tells 
us that 
‘a woman thus well bred and well taught, furnished with the additional accom- 
plishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison ; her 
society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments ; her person is angelic, and her con- 
versation heavenly ; she is all softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit, and delight ; 


she is every way suitable to the sublimest wish, and the man who has such a one to 
his portion has nothing to do but rejoice in her and be thankful.’’ 


Or, as it is pithily put by one of our modern philosophers, 
Josh Billings, to wit, “A man who has a good wife should sit 
perfectly still, and thank the Lord every twenty minutes.” 

On the other hand, suppose her to be the very same woman, 
and rob her of the benefit of education, what follows: 

“If her temper be good, want of education makes her soft and easy. 


‘“* Her wit, for want of teaching, makes her impertinent and talkative. 


‘“ Her knowledge, for want of judgment and experience, makes her fanciful and 
whimsical, 
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““If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her worse, and she grows . 


haughty, insolent, and loud. 
“ If she be passionate, want of manners makes her termagant and a scold, which 
is much at one with lunatic. 


“Tf she be proud, want of discretion (which still is want of breeding), makes 
her conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. 
* And from these she degenerates to be turbulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty, and 


‘the devil.’” 
He closes his essay by saying : 


“T need not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is to the sex, nor argue 
the benefit of the contrary practice ; it is a thing will be more easily granted than 
remedied. This chapter is but an essay at the thing, and I refer the practice 
to those happy days, if ever they shall be, when men will be wise enough to 


mend it.” 

Have we fallen on those happy days? If Defoe could see our 
many high schools and colleges for girls, surely he would think 
so. If a list of the subjects the girls now study could be shown 
he could certainly have no more fear 
“that God Almighty ever made them so delicate, so glorious creatures, and 
furnished them with such charms so agreeable and so delightful to mankind, with 


souls capable of the same accomplishments with men, and all to be only stewards 
of our houses, cooks, and slaves,”’ 


But he might think, keen reasoner as he was, that unless the 
sense and breeding to which he refers so often was well inculcated, 
there was great danger that man would lose his helpmate, and 
get in place a rival; that woman might become unwomanly 
without becoming manly, and so he might feel it ineumbent on 
him to write another essay, to remind us that the hearts of our 
daughters would need cultivating as well as their heads. We 
could not do better than take for our watchword in the secular 
education of the future the words “Sense and breeding,” as used 
by Defoe. What will all the learning of the ages do for our 
girls if they grow up pedants, or insolent contemners of the 
usages of society ? If they allow that uneasy sentiment to grow 
up within their minds that the conventions of the world are 
against the complete development of their faculties—a feeling of 
rebellion against the notions of former ages, when women were 
not highly educated, but were expected to steal through life 
unremarked. 

The woman of the past has been kept too much the child and 
inferior of man, but in the future care will have to be taken that, 
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in losing her childishness; she ‘may not lose. the childlike purity 
that ought to be the characteristic of all good women. We have 
even already had the possibility shown us in the life of Mrs. 
Somerville how a woman can be a renowned savante, yet. a 
careful mother and good housekeeper, universally allowed to be 
great, and admitted amongst the circle of the immortals un- 
grudgingly, yet fond of society and enjoying it fully, and 
remaining to the end the same simple, natural, genial, and 
domestic soul. 

Let the higher education make our girls such as this, not as 
one example in a generation to show what a woman can be, but 
as so common a being that no one shall wonder at her; then 

.- « “Happy he 
With such a mother! © Faith her womankind 
Seats with his blood, and trust in all things high 


Comes easy to him.” 
E, FAIRBAIRN. 

























WHAT THE GLASS TOLD. 


By KYTHE CLINTON, 


CHAPTER I. 


SHOULD my readers ask me to explain or in any way to account 
for the strange incident I am about to narrate, the task would be 
a hopeless one. The incredulous might shake their heads, the 
sceptical refuse to listen, but to all alike the only possible reply 
would be, that, spite of modern scientific knowledge and psychical 
research, there may still be links, invisible it is true, but none 
the less existent, between the seen and unseen in our daily lives, 
between the material world that lies open to all, and those 
mysterious and subtle influences that act upon the inner being of 
every man. Whilst shrinking from the charge of blind or foolish 
superstition, I yet confess to a belief that at certain crises of our 
lives we may be guided by signs and warnings impossible perhaps 
to explain away or comprehend, by inexplicable sounds, or by 
strange appearances which we should do well neither to scoff at 
nor ignore. However, enough of prelude to my story; and now 
by way of further introduction I would say that in the spring of 
1879, I, Hubert Mervyn, was practising in the West End of 
London as a physician, already in good repute, with excellent 
health and spirits, a fair share of this world’s goods, and rose- 
tinted prospects of a happy life in the future, which a certain 
brown-haired, blue-eyed English maiden had promised before 
many months were over to share with me. 

Work indeed was sometimes almost too plentiful, for my 
patients were numerous, not a few somewhat exacting; and 
as I sat at breakfast one bright sunny morning in early May, 
lingering over letters and papers, an eager longing to escape for 
a breathing-space from the daily round of listening to, and 
prescribing for, other people’s ailments took possession of me, 
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The thought had scarcely arisen in my mind than it seemed 
answered, as I tore open the last envelope in the heap, and read 
its enclosure. 
7, AVENUE DE MARIGNY, PARIS. 
My DEAREST HuBERT,—Edith tells me you have been working 
too hard lately and need a change. Can you not run over for 
a week or two and pay us a visit? You have not seen me at 
home yet, and I want you to know more of Sidney. Paris is 
looking lovely just now, as it always does in May, and we can 
promise you plenty of gaiety. Besides, I am longing to see your 
dear old face again, and that alone should be sufficient induce- 
ment to make you pack up your portmanteau at once and cross 
by to-night’s mail to please 
Your loving sister, 
EVELYN. 


Edith was the brown-haired, blue-eyed girl who had promised 
to be my wife, and Evelyn my only sister, married six months 
before to a clever young diplomatist attached to the Embassy 
in Paris; needless to say, he was the Sidney referred to. Evelyn’s 
letter gave the casting vote to my secret wishes; I would arrange 
with an old friend to take care of my patients for a week—more 
was not to be thought of—telegraph acceptance to my sister, and 
cross by the Dover mail that very night. A week’s holiday 
would be delightful, and I steeled myself against the reproaches 
of some of my lady patients with outward courteous deference, 
but inward amusement and exultation that I could afford to 
please myself in the matter. 

It was a lovely afternoon when Evelyn met me at the Gare du 
Nord the following day, her sweet face sparkling with pleasure, 
and as we drove homewards along the sunny boulevards and 
through the crowded Champs Elysées I gave myself up to the 
enjoyment of the moment. We were turning into the Avenue 
Marigny when a carriage and pair rolled by, and as Evelyn 
bowed to the occupants she remarked,— 

“That is the Vicomtesse de Kerguel and her daughter Claire— 
such a lovely girl!” 

IT had been looking in the opposite direction, and only turned 
my head in time to see the retreating carriage, and catch a 
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glimpse of two embroidered lace-trimmed sunshades. Evelyn 
added ,— 

“T have an invitation for you to a ball at their hotel on Friday, 
given in honour of Claire's approaching marriage; all the best 
people will be there. Oh! and Hubert, I hope you will not 
mind dining out to-night; we were engaged several weeks ago to 
the Vanecrofts, some Americans living here, and as Sidney will 
unfortunately be unable to go I promised Mrs, Vanecroft you 
should be my escort instead.” 

“ All right, dear; you may do what you like with me; but as I 
can only give you a week you must try not to have engagements 
for every night.” | 

An eager disclaimer followed, in the midst of which the coach- 
man pulled up, and I was warmly greeted by a tall handsome 
man, Sidney Monteith, my brother-in-law, whom I had always 
cordially liked, though our acquaintance was not a long one. He 
smiled at Evelyn’s enthusiasm, while he echoed her wish that I 
could spare them a longer visit, and as I looked around the charm- 
ing rooms which formed my sister’s home, and noted the evidences 
of wealth and artistic taste in all their appointments, I could not 
but rejoice that her life’s happiness was so thoroughly assured. 
Evelyn soon left us to dress; and after talking together for a 
while I was not sorry to seek my own room, light a cigar, and 
throw myself into a comfortable armchair for a short rest before 
following her example. 

In reply to my query, Who were the Vanecrofts? Sidney had 
answered,— 

“Mr. Vanecroft is immensely rich—made his fortune in Mexican 
silver mines, I believe—not very polished, but a kind-hearted, 
genial man whom every one likes, and his wife is a charming 
little Bostonian. It is whispered that some years ago Mr. Vane- 
croft was able to do a good turn financially to the Vicomte de 
Kerguel, one of the old Breton noblesse, and the latter and his 
wife repaid the debt by launching the Vanecrofts into Parisian 
society. However that may be, everybody visits them now, 
and you are sure to meet the cream of Parisian society in their 
salons.” 

Before many minutes had passed the combined influence of 
cigar and easy-chair soothed me to sleep, but still De Kerguels 
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and Vanecrofts seemed to flit in strange confusion through the 
medley of my dreams, until at length the sudden entrance of a 
servant with hot water roused me to the remembrance that I 
should keep my sister waiting, or else that my toilette must be 
performed with unaccustomed rapidity. Even while I dressed, 
however, some dim remembrance of my dreams returned, with a 
curious, half-vague feeling of something unforeseen, that I could 
neither clearly grasp nor wholly drive away. This curious 
impression disappeared as I entered the drawing-room, and 
soon we were driving rapidly off towards the Vanecrofts’ hotel 
in the Rue St. Dominique. | 

As we-passed beneath the dark archway, a stream of light from 
the vestibule illuminated the courtyard ; several liveried servants 
were in attendance, one of whom offered to relieve me of coat 
and hat, indicating at the same time a-room on one side of the 
entrance where they would be left. Now it may be a pecu- 
liarity, but I strongly object to part with my outdoor belongings 
unless I see where they are; it saves the unpleasant chance 
of occasionally walking off with another man’s hat or coat 
instead of your own, especially if, as sometimes happens, you are 
not a gainer by the exchange. The servant, seeing my move- 
ment, held the door open, but as he was following me one of his 
fellows detained him for an instant, and I found myself the sole 
occupant of a small room, dark in comparison with the brilliantly 
lighted entrance-hall outside. As I crossed the threshold, the 
same strange sensation, impression—call it what you will—that 
I had experienced before flashed through my mind, together with 
the instantaneous revelation that I was not, as I had thought, 
alone. 

The room appeared to be the anteroom to a much larger 
apartment, of which a ‘portion only was visible through heavy 
curtains looped across the opening; opposite to me, against the 
further wall, stood a carved cabinet with inlaid painted panels, 
and above this was the portrait of a grey-haired man in the uni- 
form of a general ; the walls of the room were hung with blue, and 
it was brightly lighted, but my whole attention was riveted by 
two figures standing in the centre. Of these, one, a young girl 
was facing me; the other, that of a man, was seen partly in 
profile. The girl’s face—she looked about nineteen—was upraised 
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to her companion’s; it was strikingly beautiful, bright chestnut 
hair set off the creamy delicacy of the clear-cut features and 
large dark eyes, which were dilated now with an expression 
half of fear, half of defiant scorn. She wore a dress of some soft 
blue stuff; there was a gleam of pearls in her hair, and a pearl 
necklace encircled her slender throat. The man was tall, young, 
and dark-haired—so much only could I see at first; but just then 
he suddenly turned, and I could distinguish the sallow complexion, 
clean-shaven face, but for a carefully trimmed moustache, and 
the cruel, hard expression of the black eyes, set near together on 
either side the straight, well-shaped nose. I describe the scene 
minutely, but my readers will understand that the impression 
was an instantaneous one as [ entered the room. The man turned, 
as I have said, and I saw then that he held his right hand con- 
cealed in his breast; but with a swift movement he suddenly 
drew it forth ; there was a gleam and a downward flash of steel 
in the brilliant light, as he bent over and towards the young girl, 
the blow aimed straight at her heart. With an exclamation of 
horror, I sprang forward—to what? There was no answering 
cry—there was nothing! The whole scene vanished as if by 
enchantment. And the man-servant, who had been following 
me, hurriedly threw open the door, with a “ Pardon, monsieur ; 
can [ assist monsieur in any way ?” 

The light from the grand staircase and entrance-hall strcesineld 
in and fell, not upon an inner room, but on a large mirror, which 
occupied all one side of the apartment from ceiling to floor, and 
which now reflected only my horrified expression, and the look of 
ill-concealed wonder on the footman’s face behind me. I turned 
to him in amazement, unable to believe the evidence of my eyes, 
so impressed was I with the actual reality of what I had seen. 

“ What room is there beyond this? Where is the door?” 

In my excitement I spoke in English, and the well-trained 
servant betrayed no surprise, but bowed deprecatingly, though 
no doubt he thought I had suddenly taken leave of my senses. 
With a strong effort I controlled myself, and repeated the question 
more quietly in French. 

“ As monsieur sees, there is no room beyond; there is but this 
door by which one enters from the hall. Monsieur ‘will permit 
me to relieve him of his coat ?” 
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Mechanically I allowed him to take it, my thoughts still intent 
upon the strange vision, if such it were. Good heavens! I could 
still see that sinister look, that cruel, fierce stroke, aimed with 
such deadly force; the faces of both; the details of the room in 
which they stood—all was so clear, so distinct, impossible that 
it could have been a pure hallucination, and yet how else to 
explain so mysterious an occurrence ? 

I rejoined my sister, determined not to mention the incident 
until I could think it over at leisure, and evidently my absence 
had not been long enough to strike her as unusual. 

Our hostess came forward to greet us as we entered the large 
drawing-room where the subdued rose-tinted light was not suffi- 
ciently strong to allow of my noticing our fellow-guests in the 
brief interval before dinner was announced. For the first few 
moments after we were seated at table my attention was claimed 
by my fair companion, whose name was familiar to me already 
through the writings of her husband, a well-known literary man ; 
but when at length she was addressed by the gentleman on her 
left hand I was at liberty to look round. Many of the guests 
were known to me by name or by report; Mr. and Mrs. Vanecroft 
evidently knew how to gather in their salons the noble dis- 
tinguished celebrities in the literary and artistic world, as well as 
in the quite as potent world of fashion. There were famous 
men and lovely women ; jewelled orders and flashing gems shed 
a radiance around; but as I glanced over all my attention was 
suddenly arrested by a young lady, seated somewhat lower down 
on the opposite side, who had been partially concealed before by a 
tall flowering plant upon the table. As she now leant forward 
her features were distinctly visible, and with a start I recognised 
the face seen in the mirror. There could be no mistake; the same 
pale, clear complexion, the same chestnut hair and dark blue eyes ; 
even the dress was similar—some soft blue, lace-trimmed material. 
Could I be dreaming? or what did this singular coincidence 
signify ? Again the haunting shadow of something unforeseen 
seemed to fall upon me. I could not remove my eyes from the 
young girl’s face, till, as though some magnetic link were touched 
between us, she turned and looked full at me, with a half- 
startled, half-haughty expression in her dark eyes. It was but 
for an instant, however; then the long lashes drooped, and the 
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graceful head was turned away; and to my whispered query, 
“Who was that lovely girl?” my fair neighbour looked up with 
a smile. 

“It is evident you are astranger in Parisian society, Dr. Mervyn, 
or you would know Mademoiselle Claire de Kerguel, at least by 
sight.” | 

“ Mademoiselle de Kerguel,” I repeated. “ Ah, I have heard my 
sister mention her. She is shortly to be married, is she not ?” 

“ Yes, to the Marquis d’Aleyrac.” 

Something significant in Madame Raymond’s tone made me 
turn to her, 

“You know the gentleman then, and he is not a favourite of 
yours, madame.” | 

She looked up with an expressive shrug of her white shoulders. 

“Are you always so quick in reading the thoughts of your 
friends, monsieur? Really in this case it would be too much to 
say the marquis is no favourite of mine. We are acquainted, 
have met each other frequently in society—that is all ; though few 
people, I fancy, could boast of real intimacy with him. Certainly, 
had I a daughter to marry, I should not choose him for a son-in- 
law.” 

A sudden thought struck me as she spoke. “ What is the 
marquis like, madame ? Is he among the guests this evening ?” 

She replied to my second query first. 

“No, he is not here. It is one of his peculiarities that he never 
visits among English or Americans, and I believe strongly objects 
to Claire’s intimacy with your sister and the Vanecrofts. You ask 
me to describe him,” she added. “ Well, I suppose he would be con- 
sidered handsome by most people. He is tall, with black hair and 
remarkably piercing dark eyes; but these always strike me as 
being too near together ; it gives a curiously unpleasant expression 
to the whole face.” | 

Strange that, as Madame Raymond spoke, there instantly rose 
before my mental vision the two figures I had so distinctly seen ; 
but the girl I had already recognised in: Mademoiselle de Kerguel, 
and this I felt sure must be the man; and yet—they were 
betrothed, and on the eve of marriage! At this thought I 
. asked suddenly,— | 
“Ts it likely to be a happy union? Is Mademoiselle Claire 
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attached to this man, whose tastes seem so opposed to her 
own ?” 

“Ah, Dr. Mervyn, as you know, in French society that is 
the last point to be considered. We may talk sentimentally of 
mariages de ceur, but in real life we more often arrange 
mariages de convenance. Claire de Kerguel has been more 
liberally educated than most girls in her position, or possibly 
her friendship with the Vanecrofts may have tended to make 
her more independent—at any rate, it is whispered that she does 
not care forthe marquis, and would gladly postpone the marriage ; 
but her father’s word is pledged, and no doubt it is an excellent 
match, for her fiancd is rich if he is eccentric, and Monsieur de 
Kerguel is not a wealthy man.” 

I was too absorbed by the thoughts suggested by this con- 
versation to heed the slightly bored tone of my companion’s 
voice ; she probably considered that we had sufficiently discussed 
Mademoiselle de Kerguel and her affairs; but at the risk of 
seeming impertinent or inquisitive I felt determined if it were 
possible without betraying any ulterior motives to gain some 
further light upon a matter that was beginning to puzzle me 
more and more. Not only was the girl whom I now met for the 
first time identical with the figure in that mirrored scene, but 
there was also the incidental coincidence in the colour of her 
dress ; even this slight circumstance seemed to me significant. 

“Well, at any rate the marquis must be proud of his fiancce’s 
appearance,’ I remarked carelessly, “and of her taste in dress; 
she ought always to wear blue; it is just the right colour for that 
shade of hair and delicate complexion.” 

“Really, Dr. Mervyn,” said Madame Raymond, with a laugh, 
“Claire would be flattered if she knew what an absorbing 
topic of conversation she has furnished you with. I shall soon 
be quite jealous of such divided attention. As to her dress, I 
daresay you know it is frequently the custom to dedicate a child 
to the Virgin for a certain time, during which it only wears the 
sacred colours, blue and white. Claire de Kerguel was bonne au 
blanc, and though she is free now to dress as she pleases she 
rarely appears in any other colour. And now shall we talk of 
something else, if your thirst for information on this subject is 
satisfied ?” 
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“There was nothing more to be said, and our conversation 
drifted into other channels until the ladies rose. At any other 
time probably the fragments of scientific talk and political on 
dits that echoed round the table would have aroused my in- 
terest, but now it was with divided attention that I listened, 
mechanically repiying to such remarks as were pointedly 
addressed to me. I am by no means naturally credulous or 
superstitious ; on the contrary, have always rather prided myself 
on a certain faculty to grasp intuitively the facts of a case, and 
to reject what my common sense cannot at once understand; but 
here was an incident outside the range of ordinary possibilities, 
and yet one I was unable either to ignore or to explain away. 

It was useless to pretend J had not seen that strange appearance. 
Why, the whole scene was as vivid to me now as if I were still 
standing in the dim light and looking into that inner room. 
What then was its meaning? Did it foreshadow some terrible 
danger that menaced that fair young girl at the hands of the 
man whose promised bride she was? and could it be that I, 
Hubert Mervyn, would by some mysterious guidance be involved 
in the destinies of two people of whose very existence I had until 
that evening been entirely ignorant? It would be manifestly 
useless, I mentally argued, to describe to others what seemed to 
myself so real and yet so inexplicable; it would probably excite 
only ridicule and contempt, and so by the time our host sug- 
gested an adjournment to the drawing-room I had dertermined 
to use all possible endeavours to solve this perplexing problem, 
but to keep my own counsel meanwhile. 

I had hoped for an introduction to Mademoiselle de Kerguel, 
but a glance around the room assured me she was not there, even 
before Evelyn, when I dropped into a low chair by her side, 
could whisper her regret that the friend she was most anxious 
I should know had left early to fulfil some other engagement. 


CHAPTER II. 


I HAD arrived in Paris on the Tuesday, and the following days 
were so entirely filled up with various engagements that gradually 
the strange occurrence of the first evening, which by the way I 
had mentioned neither to Evelyn nor her husband, if it did not 
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actually fade from my mentory, at least lay dormant, until on 
the afternoon of Madame de Kerguel’s ball it was once more 
vividly brought to mind. My brother-in-law and I were return- 
ing from a call upon some old friends by the Rue de Rivoli, when 
just at the corner of a street a gentlemen walking hurriedly past 
us brushed against my shoulder. Instantly the same curious 
sensation I had twice before experienced thrilled through me; 
I turned, but as I did so felt instinctively that the face I should 
see would be a familiar one—it was in very fact the man whom 
the mirror had revealed. There were the dark eyes set near 
together, the sallow complexion ; the cruel, hard look was want- 
ing, but there was something furtive in the way his eyes met 
mine for an instant, then rested upon Monteith with sudden 
recognition. A “ Pardon, monsieur,” a courteous lifting of the 
hat, and he had disappeared in the crowd. 

“That was the Marquis d’Aleyrac!” I exclaimed abruptly. 

“Yes; but how on earth did you know him? I thought 
Evelyn said he was not at the Vanecrofts’ dinner the other 
night.” 

A mental pro and con before I answered, and then, my mind 
made up, I turned to my brother-in-law. 

“Look here, Monteith, there is something in connection with 
that man I should like to ask your opinion about; perhaps you 
can help me. See, we shall be more undisturbed under the trees. 
Shall we cross over into the Tuileries gardens ?” 

Without further preamble I related the incident which my 
readers have already heard. Sidney listened to the narrative in 
silence, then said thoughtfully, — 

“It is most curious that you have accurately described Made- 
moiselle Claire’s boudoir in the De Kerguels’ house. I have only 
been in it once; but, then, it was to look at the identical portrait 
you mention as hanging over the cabinet; it is the old vicomte, 
one he had painted for his daughter’s last birthday ; and D’Aleyrac, 
too—we are not intimates, but meet pretty often, and once or 
twice I have happened to catch just that evil expression on his 
face when something has annoyed him. It is certainly a most 
extraordinary coincidence, too, that you should have recognised 
the man just now.” 

“Well, what am I to do, Monteith?” I interposed rather im- 
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patiently. “It is impossible to tell these people, who are utter 
strangers to me, that I think their daughter runs the risk of 
being murdered by the man she is about to marry; they would 
naturally think me out of my mind.” 

“No, it would never do. My advice, Mervyn, is to say nothing 
at all of the affair, which certainly does seem so extraordinary as 
to be almost incredible. To-night you will have an opportunity 
of seeing Mademoiselle Claire and D’Aleyrac together ; perhaps 
some clue to the mystery may suggest itself; if not, we had better 
try and treat it altogether as just one of those singular brain 
phenomena that even you, an authority on such subjects, are 
unable to explain.” - 

This was most unsatisfactory, but conclusive so far as my 
brother-in-law’s help was likely to avail me. Nothing more 
was said, but to say that I waited impatiently for the evening 
is to inadequately express my state of mind during the re- 
mainder of the day. That mirrored drama had now a singular 
fascination ; it rose perpetually before my mind’s eye, and I felt 
more and more convinced, however incredible, as Monteith said, 
it might appear, that some real and actual danger would menace 
Claire de Kerguel, possibly that very night; and that I, Hubert 
Mervyn, alone should be able to avert it. There was a peculiar 
excitement, a tension as it were, of the whole nervous system, 
that I can only express as the sort of feeling experienced by 
many persons, who, having heard some terrible news over- 
night, wake the following morning, not immediately to a full 
consciousness of what awaits them, but to a sense of vague 
foreboding, to a. kind of undefined dread. 

It was in this mood then that, with my sister and her husband, 
I entered the De Kerguels’ hotel that night about eleven o’clock. 
The long suite of rooms were already crowded with dancers; tall 
palms, tropical shrubs grouped around, interspersed here and 
there with masses of hot-house flowers, reflected back from 
panelled mirrors on the walls, made a fairyland of fragrance and 
beauty. We were received by our host and hostess, by whose 
side stood the girl in whom [I had been led involuntarily to take 
so keen an interest. My eyes met my brother-in-law’s for an 
instant as we simultaneously remarked that her dress was in 
every detail as I had described it to him, The soft folds of pale 
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blue drapery fell gracefully around her slender figure, and she 
wore no other ornaments than a string of pearls in her chestnut 
hair and the pearl necklace clasped round‘her throat. Standing 
somewhat behind was the Marquis d’Aleyrac, a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, but with the same restless, suspicious expression in 
his eyes as they rested now on his betrothed, then glanced half- 
sullenly around the room. 

Evelyn was soon surrounded by eager petitioners ; Sidney, too, 
well known and popular, was in great request; but after two or 
three dances that could not be avoided I was content to he left 
alone, and sought out a seat where, unnoticed, [ might watch the 
ever-shifting scene. On one side of the large ball-room, which 
appeared to form the centre of the mansion, the windows opened 
to the ground, and led out on to a wide terrace, covered over and 
carpeted, with cushioned lounges here and there ; one end of this 
was lighted by Chinese lanterns, and ended in a large conser- 
vatory, close by which a broad flight of steps led into a garden, 
where a marquee had been erected for refreshments. ‘The other 
end of the terrace, which was of considerable length, was almost 
in darkness, evidently the rooms opening on to it were not in use 
for the guests. It was delightful to breathe the fresh night air 
after the heat of the crowded rooms, and, taking two or three 
turns on the terrace, I found a low seat just within one window, 
where, concealed behind a bank of roses and drooping ferns, I 
could watch the bright-robed forms flit by to the dreamy rhythm 
of a waltz. Half-soothed by the melody my thoughts strayed 
away to the last time I had heard it, not so long ago, in a London 
ball-room, when a little sapphire-ringed hand rested on my 
shoulder, and a brown head drooped shyly beneath my whispered 
words. Only afew moments probably had passed, when the sound 
of voices roused me from my reverie; the speakers were so near 
that each word was distinct, and I rose instinctively to avoid 
playing the eavesdropper; but as I turned noiselessly away my 
attention was arrested by a man’s voice, harsh and abrupt, as if 
from suppressed passion. 

“You have avoided me all the evening, Claire; for every one 
else there is asmile, for me not a single word ; but I must speak 
to you to-night, and alone.” 

It was easy to see through the rose and fern tangle, myself 
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unseen in the darkness, and the first glance showed me Monsieur 
d’Aleyrac and his beautiful betrothed. Claire was toying care- 
lessly with the rose-blooms over which she had bent, but at his 
words she looked up half-wearily as it seemed to me. 

“ Always the same complaint, monsieur ; but what would you 
have? My sentiments are not unknown to you; it is you then 
who are ungenerous to expect what I can never give.” 

I could see the marquis gnaw his moustache, while a vindictive 
gleam shot from his dark eyes before he replied,— 

“We cannot converse here. See, your partner for the next 
dance is coming to claim you. Let me speak to you presently 
for five minutes alone. Surely that is not much to ask ?” 

His voice: sounded eager, almost broken; and Claire, as if 
touched by the sudden change, looked up with an expression 
almost of pity on her sweet face. 

“T will come to you here then, Henri, when this dance is over ; 
but it must be the last time ; your groundless jealousy causes me 
much unhappiness.” 

As Mademoiselle de Kerguel moved away on the arm of the 
gentleman who had claimed her, I could see a look of fiendish 
triumph pass over the face of the man she had left, while he 
muttered, “Groundless jealousy! the last time! Yes, it is the 
last time ; she shall never make me jealous again!” 

The tone of concentrated passion in which these words were 
uttered made me shudder. I longed to leave the spot, yet feared 
lest some movement might betray me; and we stood thus, I 
gazing through the perfumed hedge of roses at the man whom I 
believed in intent at any rate to be a murderer, he, utterly un- 
conscious of my: presence, standing with folded arms and moodily 
watching the dancers as they passed. The strains of the waltz 
died away at length, and a few moments later Claire de Kerguel 
approached once more; a bright smile lit up her face as she 
looked up in reply to some remark of her partner’s, but the next 
instant it faded as she caught D’Aleyrac’s moody gaze. Her 
companion lingered for a while, then bowed and moved away, 
and I heard the girl’s clear tones as she turned to her betrothed,— 

“What is it you wish to say, Henri ? Can you not tell me here ?” 

The reply was so low I could only catch a word here and 
there. “ Overheard—more undisturbed—the blue room!” Then 
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the pair passed out of sight, and I was free to depart, but I still 
stood for a moment as if rooted to the spot. What did this 
interview signify? where would it be held? Sometimes an 
outsider sees more than those always near; to me it was evident 
that Monsieur d’Aleyrac was madly jealous of the lovely girl who 
was soon to be his wife, but whose love he had failed to gain. I 
felt sure he intended in some way to intimidate her. Again that 
mysterious vision recurred to my mind, and I resolved at all 
risks to make a third in this impending interview. But how? 

The mass of flowers which had formed my screen prevented all 
ingress to the ball-room by the window at which I stood, 
neither could I see in which direction the two in whom I was 
interested had gone; but as I eagerly scanned the interior I felt 
convinced they were no longer among the dancers. The terrace, 
as I have already said, was open on one side to the garden, and 
extended apparently the entire length of the house. In and 
around the brilliantly-lighted conservatory numerous couples 
passed and repassed, or sauntered beneath the trees in the 
garden below, but the far end of the terrace was deserted and 
in darkness, except, as I now observed, for a thin line of light that 
fell across it. Surely there would be a window by which I might 
enter unseen, and without waiting to think what my after plan 
of action might be I walked quickly towards it. Evidently 
many other windows beside those of the ball-room looked on to 
this terrace, but all were closed, and heavy curtains drawn across 
them ; the light I had seen came from the last of these, and as I 
approached it, my footsteps falling noiselessly upon the soft 
thick carpet, I saw that the window was partially open, and the 
curtains were just stirred asunder by the soft night breeze. 

My foot was on the threshold, when I was suddenly arrested 
by the sound of a man’s voice, the harsh abrupt tones of which 
were unmistakably familiar. Silently, swiftly I parted the 
curtains with one hand. Merciful heavens! was I dreaming ? 
or did I in very truth see before me the actual presentment of 
that mirrored scene? Yes, this at least was no delusion. The 
walls of the room were hung with blue, opposite the window was 
a quaint-shaped cabinet of carved and inlaid woods, and above 
this hung the portrait of a.grey-haired officer, whom I at once 
recognised as my host of the evening ; so much only I took in at 
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a glance, for midway between stood the two persons for whom I 
was seeking, the two whom I had first seen in so strange and 
mysterious a manner! Facing me was Claire de Kerguel, her 
beautiful face upraised with the same half-terrified, half-defiant 
look, and with his back towards me stood D’Aleyrac. I could 
not distinguish his rapid words ; but, repressing with difficulty the 
exclamation that all but escaped my lips, I grasped the curtain 
firmly and stood there, my right hand clenched, my whole frame 
quivering with excitement. It was but for an instant, however; 
the marquis turned; I saw fis right hand was hidden in his 
breast, but as he drew it forth I sprang into the room just, and 
only just, in time to strike up the dagger as it flashed in the 
light. With an oath he turned upon me like a tiger balked of 
its prey; but my muscles had not heen developed by English 
athletics for nothing ; we closed in a short, sharp struggle, and 
then by the time the men-servants whom Claire’s scream of 
terror had summoned rushed into the room her cowardly 
assailant lay panting but helpless at my feet. 

There is no need to dwell at length upon the remainder of that 
evening; the whole affair passed so quickly, and the apartment 
in which it had occurred was so remote from the ball-room, that 
no disturbance of the gaiety had been caused, and few if any of 
the guests were aware until afterwards how nearly the festivities 
had been terminated by an awful tragedy. Monsieur d’Aleyrac, 
closely watched and guarded, was quietly removed to his own 
home, and then within the room which now seemed to me so 
strangely familiar I gave to the Vicomte de Kerguel an explana- 
tion of the extraordinary chain of circumstances which had led 
to my being present, an unseen spectator of the dastardly attempt 
upon his daughter's life. From the latter we learnt, further, that 
it was an appeal to her lover’s generosity to set her free from the 
bonds which, if irksome at the first, grew more and more hateful 
as the wedding-day drew near, that apparently roused him to 
a frenzy of jealous passion. He refused to believe her indignant 
denial of his accusation that she preferred another, and vowed 
she should never live to wed any but himself. 

With Monsieur and Madame de Kerguel the mysterious and 
utterly inexplicable manner in which I had been drawn into this 
domestic drama seemed to present no difficulty; the Breton 
N.S. II. 34 
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nature is proverbially superstitious, and to them the explanation 
was a simple one: I had been chosen by Divine interposition as 
the instrument to save the life of their only child. From that 
moment we were friends, and the kindly feelings so singularly 
stirred into being during one short week have never died away. 
Here my story might conclude, but possibly some of my readers 
would hardly be satisfied without at least a postscript to the 
tale. Of Henri d’Aleyrac there remains little to be said. Always 
of a morbid, excitable temperament, the incident of that night, 
together probably with the dread of exposure and disgrace, com- 
bined to overthrow a naturally ill-regulated mind. He managed 
to elude the vigilance of those who guarded him, and the follow- 
ing morning all Paris was startled by the news of his suicide, 
committed, it was said, in a fit of temporary insanity. Claire 
de Kerguel is now the wife of a nobleman of lineage as ancient 
as her unhappy lover’s, but of far different personal qualities ; 
with him she leads a happy life, loving and beloved. A close 
friendship unites her to my sister Evelyn and my little brown- 
haired wife. Only a few weeks ago Edith and I returned from 
our annual visit to the Chateau St. Pierre, their summer home 
in Brittany. And now, as I write the closing words of my 
narrative, my eyes sometimes rest upon a picture which hangs 
above my fireplace, and was Monsieur de Kerguel’s wedding gift 
to us. It is wonderfully painted by the most famous of living 
French artists, and represents the interior of a tastefully-furnished 
room, whose walls are hung with blue; above an inlaid cabinet 
is the portrait of a grey-haired man; every detail is drawn with 
the skill of a Meissonier; but the spectator’s interest is concen- 
trated at once upon two figures in the foreground—one a lovely 
girl in soft blue drapery, and the other a man in evening dress, 
with his right hand upraised, grasping a dagger. It is, in fact, 
a faithful reproduction of that strange and mysterious vision 
which more than ten years ago was seen in the mirror. 
KYTHE CLINTON. 







































FASHIONS IN HATR. 
By W. F. NELSON. 


inom days long anterior to those when the amber tresses of 
Berenice, which had been suspended in the temple of Arsinoe, 
were wafted to the skies, hair has been an universal vanity. 
Jewish matrons plaited their long locks with gold, while Roman 
brides sacrificed their tresses as an offering to the gods, and 
Roman mothers dedicated a curl from their infants’ heads to the 
deities upon whom they relied to protect them. None could die, 
in those distant ages, until the topmost hair was severed by some 
heaven-sent messenger; thus Dido is released from the strife of 
labouring nature, when, at the command of Juno, the swift- 


footed Iris descends, and, as she 
* Cuts the fatal hair, 
Her struggling soul was loos’d, and life dissolved in air.” 


Homer celebrates the fair hair of Aphrodite and Pallas Athene ; 
Virgil makes Dido and Lavinia tear their golden hair, while 
Phryne, clothed with no other covering, stood before and cor- 
rupted her judges, The tresses of Atalanta are described as 
tawny; and Martial could suggest no higher praise of his Lesbia’s 
golden locks: than that they surpassed those which were imported 
from the snowy North. There were also dark-haired objects of 
worship, as Juno, Andromeda, Sappho, and Cleopatra, 

“The queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow bound with burning gold,” 
But throughout the middle ages the heroines are generally 
praised for the abundance and beauty of their golden hair; thus 
Chaucer : 
“ Her yellow haire was braided in a tresse 
Behinde her backe, a yarde long, I guesse.” 


And Shakespeare, who seems to have specially delighted in locks 
of gold (black hair he only mentions twice throughout his entire 
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plays), makes Bassanio say, describing Portia, “ her snowy locks 
hang on her temples like the golden fleece ;” and, again, in ZT'wo 
Gentlemen of Verona, Julia says of Sylvia and herself, “ Her 
hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow.” Agnes Sorel, Diane de 
Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées, Ninon de |’Enclos, and La Valliére 
were blondes; so were almost all the female celebrities of the 
Fronde; while Marguerite de Valois, who had magnificent black 
hair, set so little store by the lavish gift of nature, that she 
commonly covered it with false tresses of a lighter shade: she is 
reported indeed to have specially selected fair-haired boys as her 
pages, whose flowing locks were from time to time shaven for 
her especial benefit. Nor was there anything very novel about 
such a device, for well-made wigs have been recovered from 
Egyptian mummy figures, and the sculptured reliefs at Nineveh 
prove the justice with which the old Hebrew prophets de- 
scribe and rebuke the dandyism of Sennacherib’s captives and 
counsellors. 

The custom of wearing false hair was in vogue alike when 
Rome was mistress of the world, and when Venice was the 
recognised queen of the Adriatic, and is illustrated or recorded 
by the pens of Ovid and Catullus, and the pencils of Titian and 
and Giorgione. Galen tells us that, in his time, women suffered 
much from headache, contracted by standing bare-headed in the 
sun to obtain the much-coveted tint; while others used saffron, as 
in France, in the days of Charles VII., an infusion of onions was 
recommended to bring about a like result. So also Cesare 
Vecellio, writing in 1589, pictures the fair Venetian exposing her 
head to the full ardour of the sun during entire days, and wetting 
her hair with a sponge dipped in some new waters of deceit : “ it 
is by the unceasing renewal of this operation that they become 
blondes. They wear on their heads a straw hat without a crown, 
which does double duty, as a drying line for the hair and a 
parasol to protect the neck and face, called a solaner.” Bulwer, 
in the “Artificial Changeling,” 1653, says that the Venetian women, 
as well as those of Padua, Verona, and other parts of Italy, 
“practise the same vanitie and receive the same recompense for 
their affectation, there being in all those cities open and manifest 
examples of those who have undergone a kind of martyrdome to 
render their haire yellow.” The custom of wearing false hair had 
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-by no means passed unrebuked. In condemnation of the practice 
the Fathers had spoken with no uncertain sound. “If you fling 
away your false hair as hateful to heaven,” observed Tertullian, 
“ cannot I make it hateful to yourselves by reminding you that 
the hair you wear may have come not only from a criminal but 
from a very dirty head—perhaps even from one already damned.” 
Clement of Alexandria informed those who knelt to receive his 
blessing that its effects remained always on the surface of the 
wig, and penetrated not through it to the wearer. But probably 
no more impression was produced by exhortation such as these 
than accrued from the eloquent discourses in which Massillon 
denounced the fashion of wearing patches, with the somewhat 
unsatisfactory result that they were seen in greater number than 
before, even becoming known as mouches de Massillon. 

Seldom in Elizabeth’s days could people of fashion possess the 
moral courage of Benedick who declared (Much Ado, ii. 3) “that 
his wife’s hair shall be of what colour it please God.” Her 
Majesty herself possessed eighty wigs of divers colours ; generally, 
if Paul Hentzner is to be credited, of the “ dissembling colour,” as 
Rosalind terms red. Mary of Scotland throughout her life was 
also in the habit of varying the attires of hair she wore; and 
much of the confusion which has arisen in connection with her 
portraits is traceable to this circumstance. Even on the scaffold 
she wore “borrowed haire aburne,”’ her own being “ polled very 
short.” So great was the demand for false hair that it became 
quite common to allure children who had beautiful hair to private 
places, in order to despoil them of their locks. Nay the very 
sanctity of the tomb was invaded and the dead robbed of hair 
which was “to live a second life on second head.” Thus, 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 2 :— 

“ So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 


To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.” 


Very naturally does the Prince of gossips wonder “what will be 
the fashion after the plague is done, as to peri-wiggs, for nobody 
will dare to buy any haire, for fear of the infection that it had 
been cut off heads of the people dead of the plague.” 
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Few examples can be quoted more illustrative of the mutability 
of fashion than the wearing of beards. To shave the beard, or 
mar the corners of the beard, in Scripture phraseology, were signs 
of mourning; as neglecting to trim it was a mark of sorrow. 
The natural feeling of early periods was to esteem it as an object 
of dignity. It was so in classic times; Homer constantly alludes 
to the beards of his heroes, and Priam’s white beard is especially 
described. The gods too were bearded: Zeus was seated in 
majesty when the sea-born goddess appeared suppliant (lliad, 
i. 650)—~ 

“ One hand she placed 

Beneath his beard, and one his knees embraced,” 
The fathers of the primitive church wore beards, nor was it until 
the separation of the Eastern church in the eighth century that 
the Latin clergy shaved as a mark of distinction from the Greek 
priests, who retain their beards to this day. So also with early 
England, When Gray seeks to depict the bitter anguish of the 
bard, he says— 

Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air.” 

That it was considered asign of sovereignty in later daysis shown 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, when the choice of the king of the 
beggars is made to rest upon him who had the longest and the 
largest beard :— 


“ By that beard thou wert found out and marked for sovereignty : 
; , : : . Long may it grow, 
And thick and fair, that who lives under it, 
May live as safe as under beggar’s bush ; 
Of which this is the thing, that but the type.” 

Looking at the subject in its relation to our ancestors we know 
at all events that the Saxons allowed their beards to grow; and 
Grainger assures us that so far as he had been able to trace it 
in portraits, the fashion was never more prevalent in England 
than during the century which preceded the advent of the 
Conquerors. Such illustrations, it may be noticed however in 
passing, are not to be too implicitly relied upon, inasmuch as the 
artist seems, in many cases, to have finished off his portrait rather 
according to the fashion of the time than with regard to 
absolute accuracy. Thus, for example, the figures of the 
Conqueror and his sons appear with long beards on the screen 
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in York Minster, though history and the Bayeux tapestry alike 
make it certain that the Normans never wore them. ‘The 
“ intelligent schoolboy ’—surely an abundant product in this era 
of competitive examinations—will of course remember the story 
of the observers from the Saxon camp at Hastings, who mistook 
the well-shaven Norman gentlemen for monks. But not long 
subsequent to the Conquest a reaction seems to have set in, and 
both sexes indulged in exceedingly long hair : Anselm Archbishop 
of Canterbury pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
the followers of the new fashion, and in 1095 the Council of 
Rouen promulgated a decree declaring that men who wore long 
hair should not only be excluded from the church during life, but 
that no prayer should be offered up for their souls when summoned 
* To join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shades,” 


The clerical tonsure, which was to remind the wearer of the crown 

of thorns, had been enjoined as early as A.D. 155, but was probably 

submitted to with a bad grace ; and it was even found necessary 

that nuns should be from time to time admonished for dressing , 
the hair in styles too attractive. William of Malmesbury speaks of 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, as always carrying a sharp knife 

about him with which he would carefully cut off a lock of hair 
before bestowing his blessing ; and the Bishop of Séez who on 

Easter Day, 1104, preached against beards, in the presence of 
Henry I., enforced his eloquence by producing from his sleeve a 

pair of shears and operating upon the heads of the congregation 

there and then. Such occasional results of pious impulse however 

were of little avail; and on the whole the abomination remained 

triumphant throughout the early reigns of both France and 

England. Thus Chaucer describes his Shipman :— 


“ Hardy he was, and wise I undertake P 
With many a tempest hadde his berde be shake ;” 

and Strutt assures us that towards the close of the twelfth century 
men curled their hair with crisping irons and bound it up with 
fillets or ribbands, appearing abroad without hats that it might 
show to greater advantage. 

In the reign of Elizabeth an attempt was made to regulate the 
growth and length of beards at Lincoln’s Inn, and it was ordered 
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that no fellow of the house should wear one of above a fortnight’s 
growth, an injunction which was speedily repealed. There have 
also been instances of people to whom we should say, with 
Macbeth, “ You should be women, and yet your beards forbid me 
to interpret that you are so.”’ Thus in the army of Charles XII. 
was a female grenadier with a beard longer than most men; and 
Margaret, Governess of the Netherlands, had a long stiff beard, 
of which she was excessively proud. 

Hair, as everyone knows, played an important symbolic part 
in the civil wars. The Vandyke beard is associated for ever 
with the melancholy face of Charles I., and the lovelock gave 
occasion for severe strictures on the part of the Puritans. Prynne 
wrote a quarto on the “ Unloveliness of Lovelocks,” wherein they 
are described as cords of vanity whereby men are led captive by 
Satan at his will, The Roundheads, who even polled the little 
black boys who were beginning to be imported into England, 
appear to have carried cropping to an extreme :— 


‘* What creature’s this, with his short hairs, 
His little beard and huge long ears, 
That this new faith hath formed ? 
The Puritans were never such, 
The saints themselves had ne’er so much ; 
Oh, such a knave’s a Roundhead.” 


Beards were pretty generally worn until the Restoration, an 
event which seems to have dealt a deadly blow to the fashion. 
“Beard,” says Fuller, perhaps recalling the old classic proverb, 
“the beard makes not the philosopher,” “beard was never the 
true standard of brains ;” the observation shows, at any rate, the 
direction in which the wind had begun to blow. By-and-by, 
as we shall see, came the era of the wig, yet, for two or three 
generations after its introduction, there was still to be found, here 
and there, some sturdy Jacobin, like Scott of Harden, who vowed 
that he would never shave until the king should get his own 
again. 

There can be no doubt that the accidental state of the chin 
of a French king was the cause that the beard, which had 
attained its highest degree of glory, all of a sudden lost favour. 
Henry IV. died unexpectedly (1610), and his successor, Louis XIIL, 
was but a youth when he mounted the throne of his ancestors. 
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Seeing the young king with a smooth chin, everyone, of course, 
began to look upon his own as too rough. But the Duke of 
Sully had the courage to retain his beard ; and when the smooth- 
shaven young courtiers laughed outright at the old-fashioned 
appearance of the venerable minister, he observed to the king, 
“Sir, when your father, of glorious memory, did me the honour 
to consult me on his great and important affairs, the first thing 
he did was to send away all the buffoons and stage dancers of 
his court.” Peter the Great adopted a more profitable expedient, 
and imposed a tax on the produce of his people’s chins; nobles 
and gentlemen were to pay 100 roubles, the lower classes a copee 
for the privilege of retaining their beards, with the alternative 
of losing their heads. It seems all but incredible that fatal 
accidents should ever have been due to wearing a beard; never- 
theless, we read that the Burgomeister Hans Steiningen, having 
on one occasion forgotten to fold up his majestic beard, trod upon 
it as he ascended the staircase leading to the council chamber of 
Brunn, and was thereby thrown down and killed, 

The custom of wig wearing appears to have arisen in France 
sometime in the early years of the seventeenth century. Charles I. 
of England, while in Paris on his way to Spain, “ shadowed himself 
the most he could under a burly perruque which none in former 
days but bald-headed people used.” The introduction of the 
fashion into England is well marked by Pepys, who tells us, 
October 1663, how he laid out £2 or £3 on each of two periwigs; 
but on going to church in one, he says “it did not prove so strange 
as I was afraid it would.” Wigs are noticed as worn by ladies 
as early as 1608, and the gossiping Admiralty Secretary (March 
1662) chronicles how /a belle Pierce came to see Mrs. Pepys and 
brought her a pair of perruques of hair “as the fashion now is 
for ladies to wear; which are pretty, but are of my wife's own 
hair, or else I should not endure them.” Queen Anne was a 
patroness of full bottomed wigs ; and when the “ Ramilies tie” 
came into fashion, and Lord Bolingbroke, summoned in haste, 
appeared at court in one, her Majesty remarked to a lady in 
waiting, “I suppose that presently gentlemen will come to court 
in their jack-boots.” On the accession of George III. the 
abandonment of wigs was in contemplation. The wig makers 
-accordingly approached the king with a petition, setting forth 
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the grievances inflicted upon them by the custom of men wearing 
their own hair, a practice which likewise led to the introduction 
of a swarm of French hairdressers into England. The petition 
was carried in solemn procession to St. James's, February 
1765, but the mob, unfortunately for the peruke makers, 
discovered that many of the complainants themselves conformed 
to the reprobated custom; whereupon the offenders were then 
and there seized and their locks shaven off on the spot. Pig- 
tails continued to be worn in the army until 1804, when they 
were by order reduced to seven inches; and, at last, in 1808, 
it was directed that they should be cut off altogether. 

Though perhaps somewhat slenderly connected with the 
subject, it may be deemed allowable to refer briefly to “ horri- 
pilation,” as the old physicians called it; to cases, that is, in 
which, through sudden fright or great anxiety, the hair was 
suddenly turned white; the blood perhaps sending forth some pig- 
ment which, almost in a moment, serves to discharge the colour. 
“ The first time that I saw her Majesty after the unfortunate catas- 
trophe of the Varennes journey,” says Madame Campan, speaking 
of Marie Antoinette, “I found her getting out of bed ; her features 
were not very much altered; but after the first kind words she 
uttered to me, she took off her cap, and desired me to observe 
the effect which grief had produced upon her hair. It became 
in one single night as white as that of a woman of seventy. Her 
Majesty then showed me a ring she had just had mounted for the 
Princess de Lamballe ; it contained a lock of her whitened hair, 
with the inscription, ‘ Blanched by sorrow.” The Queen, by the 
way, if we are to believe the author of the “Secret Memoir,” had 
herself invented a coiffure, representing all the refinements of 
landscape gardening—“ des collines, des prairies émaillées, des 
recisseaua, argentins et des torrents ecwmeux, des jardins symé- 
triques et des pans Anglais.” 

It was at one time customary for brides to be married with the 
hair dishevelled ; and Anne Boleyn followed the fashion on the 
occasion of her wedding with Henry VIII. When the Duke 
of Orleans was married to the Princess Palatine (1671), the 
modish style for the hair was known as the hurluberlu. “I was 
greatly amused at the head-dresses,” says Madame de Sévigne, 
“and felt inclined to give a slap to some of them.” By-and-by 
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the word came to mean brusque or thoughtless, and certain ladies 
were blamed as being hurlwberlu. 

The influence of political events on costume is more decisive 
than may often be supposed: thus, the “ Philadelphian” cap was 
intended to commemorate the independence of the United States, 
and was worn about the time of Franklin’s visit to Paris; and 
among the ephemeral fashions of the Directory, was one of 
dressing the hair @ la victime, entailing the loss of the tresses, 
which were cut off quite close to the head. 

The value of hair increases very rapidly with increase of 
length; thus, while hair eight inches long sells at about a shilling 
per ounce, hair three feet long will command a price as high as 
thirty shillings per ounce. Lengths beyond three feet are ex- 
ceptional, and fetch fancy prices; but hair five and even six feet 
long is occasionally obtained. In France upwards of a hundred . 
thousand kilométres of false hair were sold in 1873, being for the 
most part procured in Normandy, Brittany, and Auvergne, and 
paid for at the rate of five francs per kilométre ; and in the pub- 
lished account of the trade of Marseilles during 1875, it is recorded 
that seventy-five thousand kilos of hair from Italy, Spain, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and even China, entered France through that port. 
Mr. Francis Trollope, in his “ Summer in Brittany,” gives a lively 
description of the manner in which the young girls of that 
country bring their black hair to market. “ We saw several girls 
sheared,” he says, “one after another, like sheep, and as many 
more standing ready, with their caps in their hands and their 
long hair combed out and hanging down to their waists. Tho 
money given for the hair was about twenty sous, or perhaps, 
in lieu, a gaudy pocket-handkerchief.” The celebrated Lady 
Suffolk, of George II.’s time, when Mrs. Howard, sold her own 
beautiful hair to enable her husband, at the time in very narrow 
circumstances, to give a dinner; and the story of Duchess Sarah 
cutting off her hair to spite her husband, the great Duke of Mar!- 
borough, who so greatly admired it, is very well known. When, 
on the occasion of the birth of one of her children, Marie 
Antoinette was compelled to lose her lovely fair hair, a catffwre 
ad Venfant immediately became the rage: as when her Majesty 
took it into her head to play at shepherdesses and so-called 
rural life at Trianon, the great ladies of Versailles were equally 
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ready to dress their hair @ la laitiér or d la paysanne de 
la cour. 

During the reigns of the first two Georges, the head-dresses of 
ladies were principally composed of lace, and as early as the days 
of William and Mary were spoken of as “heads.” Thus in the 
year 1703, a family is said to have lost in the confusion occa- 
sioned by a fire in Red Lion Square, “a head with very fine 
looped lace of very great value ;” such “ heads” ranged in price 
from £30 to £40. The Connoisseur (1756) tells us that “ instead 
of a cap, the mode is for every female to load her head with some 
kind of carriage ;” the vehicle consisted of gold thread, and was 
drawn perhaps by some half-dozen dappled grey steeds manu- 
factured out of blown glass. Thus, in a poem entitled “ Modern 
Morning,” a lady is made to exclaim : 

“ Nelly !—What, is the creature fled ?— 

Put my post-chaise upon my head; ” 
and elsewhere we read that “ heads unable to bear the weight of 
a coach and six (for articles of this sort are very apt to crack the 
brain), so far act consistently as to make use of a single-horse 
chaise, with a beau perching in the middle.” The result was that 
women of fashion were compelled to ride with their heads out of 
the carriage windows, or kneel down in order to accommodate 
them within. Well, indeed, might the bard of Olney declare that 
the ladies’ hair of his day was, 


“ Indebted to some smart wig weaver’s hand, 
For more than half the tresses it sustained ; ”’ 
but only too well did woman know the power with which Venus 
endowed her in such a silken lasso: 


“ Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


W. F. NELSON. 































COLD STARLIGHT. 


A STORY. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


In the year 1876 women, if they had pretty figures, were able to 
display them to much better advantage than they can in these 
days of exaggerated dress-improvers. A slender waist was not 
made ridiculous by an awkardly huge development immediately 
beneath it. Proportion was respected, and as a natural conse- 
quence a higher degree of grace was attained more frequently 
then than now. 

A number of fair women and remarkably nice-looking men 
were dotted about a drawing-room that looked out upon a lawn 
which sloped away to the Thames at one of its prettiest stretches. 
Huge oases of mignonette, roses, and heliotrope stood on either 
side of each of the three French windows that opened into a 
young Crystal Palace, from whence the perfume of tuberoses, 
gardenias, stephanotis, and other sweet-scented flowers and shrubs 
was freely wafted into the room. Graceful statues and statuettes 
were in corners and on brackets; good pictures adorned the walls; 
sumptuous chairs and sofas offered their fat depths invitingly ; 
the carpet ‘felt like moss beneath the feet that trod on it. A 
glimpse of the garden through the open conservatory door to 
the right showed a vista of mathematically-ordered foliage and 
flowers. Everything, in fact, looked what it was—wealthy and 
well kept, and perfectly untarnished, untouched, untoned by 
Time ! 

Perhaps it was this appearance of absolute newness which in- 
fused a certain air of stiffness—hardly that, but a certain want 
of perfect ease, into the company assembled there. Or perhaps it 
was that they were merely suffering from the depression which is 
inseparable from the wait-before-dinner atmosphere. At any rate 
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the silence had been unbroken for at least five seconds when the 
host said— 

“T think we must give my brother up;” and as he spoke he 
touched a bell, and offered his arm to Mrs. Tempest. 

The couples had all been told off to each other previous to this. 
But now, when the progress began to the dining-room, it was 
seen that one lady, and she the youngest and fairest of them 
all, had no partner. 

“My brother Jack’s remissness is the more unaccountable since 
he knew he was to have the honour of taking you in to dinner, 
Miss Tempest,” Mr. Mordaunt said as he was passing her. Then 
he paused, hesitated, and added— 

“T can’t leave you to come in by yourself. Put up with a 
share of me, and , 

“No, indeed, Mr. Mordaunt; that would involve the disarrange- 
ment of your table,” the girl said hastily. But at a light frown 
from her mother she accepted the outstretched right arm of her 
host, and eventually found herself planted next to him at dinner. 

Her face was pale, her eyes were heavy with disappointment ; 
yet even under these clouds it was a lovely face—lovely more 
from its bright changefulness of expression and from its sensitive 
mobility than from any perfection either of colouring or feature. 
Her nose was rather a long, out-sloping one; decidedly not 
Grecian, and yet not a snub or pug. Her mouth was splendidly 
shaped, and exquisitely white teeth glittered through her lips 
when they were parted; but it was a large mouth—a rose, not a 
rosebud. The shape of her low, wide forehead was good, so was 
that of her oval cheeks. Her hair was silky and very dark, but 
quite straight; there was no suggestion of ringlet or wave about 
it. Her eyes were long black-lashed grey eyes—steady, earnest 
eyes, that almost belied the nervous excitability that sometimes 
betrayed itself in the flexible lines of her mouth. And her figure 
was delicious ! 

So Mr. Mordaunt thought as he looked at her sitting there, 
even in her depression the sweetest ornament of his magnificently 
ordered table. Her dress of soft silk, of the colour of mother-o’- 
pearl, tight and plain, showing her beautiful shape, and leaving 
her smooth white young neck and arms bare, had an air of dis- 
tinction about it that the dress of every other woman and girl in 
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the room lacked, he thought. Yet, greatly as he admired it, he 
longed to see it adorned and enriched by jewels of his giving. 
For the wealthy merchant, who had just bought and decorated 
this little riverside palace, had come to the conclusion within the 
last day or two that it would be a barren wilderness to him 
unless Kathleen Tempest would consent to turn it into a land 
flowing with domestic and social milk and honey by consenting 
to come to it as his wife. 

Absorbed man of business as he was supposed to be by all his 
friends, his brother Jack included, Mr. Mordaunt had a keen eye 
for beauty in women ; and the beauty he most prized was that of 
“form.” The face of a Venus on either an awkward or insigni- 
ficant figure would have held no charm for him. “So many 
inches of beauty were no compensation for so many feet of ugli- 
ness,” he was wont to say. Now Kathleen’s figure was without 
reproach and above suspicion. And this brings us back to the 
statement with which this story opens—namely, that women with 
pretty figures had a better chance of displaying them to advan- 
tage in 1876 than they have in this year of grace. 

Mr. Mordaunt had only known the Tempests—mother and 
daughter—for a week or ten days. His invitation that they 
should come to his inauguration dinner at The Alders had sur- 
prised Mrs. Tempest not a little. But Kathleen had been more 
delighted than surprised; and she had shown her delight very 
openly, though she had kept her reasons for feeling it to herself. 
So it annoyed her mother doubly now that, without sufficient 
cause, Kathleen should put herself at her worst by looking down- 
cast and absent after her unrestrained expressions of pleasure 
when they received Mr. Mordaunt’s invitation. 

It never occurred to Mrs. Tempest, though she was a clever 
woman and an affectionate mother, to connect her daughter’s 
downcast looks with the absence of Jack Mordaunt, the brother 
of their host. Jack was a colleague of her son Arthur’s in the 
War Office, and several times he had come home to dine with 
them, and once or twice he had gone with them on the river. 
But so had other young men who were friends of Arthur 
Tempest’s, and to all of them Kathleen showed the same frank, 
friendly front. Accordingly she, being neither a match-making 
woman nor a suspiciously watchful mother, was ignorant of the 
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subtle change that had come over her daughter’s spirit since 
Jack Mordaunt had loomed on her horizon. And as Jack had 
not spoken definitely to Kathleen yet, so Kathleen refrained from 
even hinting at her happy hopes to her mother. 

But the girl had suffered herself to anticipate great things from 
this invitation to The Alders. Jack had often spoken to.them 
of his wealthy bachelor brother; of that brother’s goodness and 
generosity to himself ; and he had sometimes added— 

“Old Richard is as good an old chap as ever stepped—more 
like a father to me than a brother. If I cried for the moon he 
would try to get it for me, I believe.” 

This he said in public, that is, before her mother and her 
brother Arthur. But he had taken an opportunity of telling her 
privately that he believed nothing on earth would gratify dear 
old Richard so much as his (Jack’s) marrying and taking his wife 
home to The Alders as mistress of it. “For the dear old boy 
likes womankind about him; and as he’ll never have a wife of 
his own, why, the next best thing will be a wife of mine to look 
after him and do the honours.” 

These words Jack Mordaunt had said to her with sweet mean- 
ing in them, and to these words of sweet meaning she had listened 
with sympathetic understanding. How, then, did it come to pass 
that she should be an honoured guest in that all-powerful elder 
brother’s house when Jack (who had been invited, she knew) was 
not there to meet her ? 

She perplexed herself by asking and trying to answer this 
question all the evening, and failed to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Her perplexity made her very thoughtful and quiet, 
and as Mr. Mordaunt admired repose of manner in women as 
much as he did beauty of shape, she pleased him more than her 
mother imagined, and far more than she herself desired. 

She pleased him to this degree, that he, being unconscious of his 
brother’s unspoken claims upon her, began to wish to have “just 
such a girl as she was for a wife.” This is the way he spoke of 
her to himself this night. Before the week was over he had 
spoken even more definitely to her mother. 

“Tm not a young man, Mrs. Tempest,’ he said with honest 
abruptness, before the widow had recovered her surprise at his 
calling on them at all, “but my heart is young enough to love 
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your daughter. I am going to ask her to be my wife; have I your 
good wishes ? ” 

“Certainly you have,” she said, with hearty cordiality. She was 
not mercenary, but she was a poor woman, and it was more than 
desirable that Kathleen in marrying should be where money was. 

“ Her affections are not already engaged, I trust?” the prudent 
lover questioned, and Mrs. Tempest answered unhesitatingly. 

“T think [ can conscientiously assure you that Kathleen is 
heart-free ; my daughter and I are excellent friends. She would 
not have kept such a secret from me.” | 

This is a form of delusion to which many admirable women are 
subject. Mrs. Tempest and her daughter were excellent friends 
certainly. But Kathleen had a very dear secret from her mother, 
and it was that she and Jack Mordaunt loved one another very 
dearly. 

Only the day before Jack had been definite in his declaration 
of affection for her, though still very indefinite as to his plans for 
providing for her. 

“Tt’s clear that we can’t marry on my salary,” he told her, “and 
old Dick seems to think that I ought not to think of a wife till I 
have an income to support one, He has grown stingy, or else he 
has fallen in love himself; I can’t quite make out which.” 

“Have you told him about me?” Kathleen asked. “ He seemed 
very kind the other night when we dined at The Alders—the 
night you didn’t come, Master Jack. And now you shall tell me 
why you didn’t come ?” 

Jack’s handsome face flushed with vexation. 

“T can’t tell you, Kathleen ; it was not for pleasure that I stayed 
away. Ihave been in a coil, but I’ve got out of itrow. No, I 
have never mentioned you to old Dick. I only told him that I 
wanted to marry the sweetest girl in the world, and he advised 
me “to give up all my extravagant habits, and work to maintain 
her.” 

“T am not afraid of poverty,” Kathleen said stoutly. 

“Well I confess I am for you,” the young man said tenderly, 
“but I don’t despair of Dick’s relenting. Don’t say anything 
about it yet to any one, not even to your mother, for Dick is 
annoyed with me just now. He believes something to my discredit 
something of which I am not guilty P 
N.S. II. | 35 
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“ What is it, Jack? You ought to tell me everything now.” 

“This is a thing I can’t tell you, my darling.” 

“Oh! I—lIam sorry.” 

“So am I,” he said sadly, as he saw her turn away from him 
with an indescribable air of chilliness about her. “I am more 
than sorry to have a secret from you, but I must ask you to 
believe me when [J tell you that I'am not to blame.” 

“T hate secrets,” she said quickly. “I hate myself for agreeing 
to have one from mamma.” 

This conversation had taken place between the dances at a 
party at which they had met on the evening previous to Mr. 
Mordaunt’s proposal. Kathleen was still feeling sore and re- 
bellious and uncertain about Jack when her mother came and 
told her of Mr. Mordaunt’s offer ; and when she had done so she 
added, . 

“Tf you feel at all doubtful about yourself, Kathleen, don’t se 
him to-day; give yourself time. He is a good, open, honest man; 
treat him fairly. Think over all the advantages he can offer you, 
and if you can love him well enough to marry him, you will be a 
happy woman.” 

“T can never ‘love’ him,” Kathleen said hastily, “at least not 
in that way. Besides, there is ? 

“ Not some one else? Kathleen, I have assured him there is 
no one else. Poor man, I wish you could incline towards him 
favourably. He tells me he is much distressed about his brother 
—Arthur’s friend Jack.” 

“ Our friend too, mother.” 

“Well, well, our acquaintance we will say, for I fear Jack 
Mordaunt is no fit friend for a good woman.” 

“ What do you know about him, mother? Tell me; I have the 
right to know,’ the girl sobbed ; and, in order to avert a scene, her 
mother told her the story of Jack’s delinquencies as she had 
gathered it from Mr. Mordaunt. 

As told by Mrs. Tempest, it was a commonplace, ugly story 
enough. Jack had idled his time away in the country during 
the previous autumn, and got entangled in the meshes of a sly 
village coquette, who had more lovers than was good for her. 
She was now an openly disgraced girl, a mother before she was 
a wife, and she charged Jack with being her fellow-sinner. 
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“The one gleam of beautiful light in this dark story is 
Mr. Mordaunt’s conduct,” Mrs. Tempest wound up rapturously, 
“He has settled a sum of money upon the woman, sufficient to 
maintain her in quiet respectability, and will provide for the 
education of the child. He is one in a thousand.” 

“He is, mother. I willsee him to-day, and marry him to-morrow 
if he likes,” Kathleen interrupted, with eyes and cheeks blazing 
with outraged love and pride. “ Don’t ask him a single question. 
I have been a fool, but I have recovered my senses now. I will 
see Mr. Mordaunt now—at once if you like.” 

That night the two brothers dined together alone at The 
Alders. After their dinner Mr. Mordaunt said hesitatingly,— 

“T have taken a serious step to-day, Jack. Ihave asked a very 
sweet young lady to be my wife.”’ 

Jack opened his eyes, but said nothing. 

“She has accepted me, and you will soon have a sister, Jack. 
But before I enlarge selfishly upon my own scheme of happiness, 
I will tell you something else. I have settled a hundred a 
year on that girl Lucy Baker, and a thousand pounds upon the 
child ‘s 

“The woman is nothing to me, and the child is not mine,” 
Jack interrupted in accents of exasperation. “Do an altogether 
out-of-the-way humane and generous thing by all means if it 
pleases you, but pray believe my reiterated statement. I am 
innocent of that woman’s fall.”’ 

Mr. Mordaunt frowned. 

“T wish to close the subject at once and for ever, Jack,” he said 
quietly. “ You no doubt look upon yourself as quite as much 
sinned against as sinning in the matter ; but her brother told me 
to-day A 

“Her brother!” Jack thundered, starting to his feet. “Don’t 
quote the ruffian to me. He’s at the bottom of the plant against 
me; if I had William Baker here I’d break every bone in his 
cursed body.” 

“Yet last autumn you had nothing but good words to say of 
the man, and would have him with you half as servant half as 
friend.” | 3 

“ That's his version of it, is it?” Jack said carelessly. “ Well, 
now listen to something pleasanter than the Baker scandal. I 
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want you to be liberal, as is your wont to me, old fellow. [, 
too, have proposed to a charming girl, and been accepted by 
her.” 

“Matrimony is out of the question for you for a time,” Mr. 
Mordaunt interrupted authoritatively. “Not a word more on the 
subject to me, if you please. If you are steady for a year, and 
under the influence of your new sister-in-law I hope and trust 
you will become so, I'll do what I can to help you; but you 
must wait a year.” 

Jack laughed. 

“The girl I am engaged to will talk to you about that; but as 
you won't hear about my fiancée, tell me about your own, old 
fellow. What is her name? Where does she live? and is she 
pretty ?” 

“T think you know her slightly already.” Mr. Mordaunt 
paused, looked pleased and conscious in an elderly-gentleman, 
respectable way that was very amusing to his younger brother, 
and, then, as Jack strolled leisurely towards the open window to 
pick a pale golden rosebud, the elder brother added pompously, 

“Her name, you will be surprised and delighted to hear, is 
Kathleen Tempest.” 

Perhaps it was delight that kept Jack silent for a minute, his 
face still to the window, his back to his brother. He employed 
that minute in carefully fastening the Maréchal Niel bud into 
his coat! How intensely its delicate, delicious perfume per- 
meated the atmosphere! How vividly its exquisite colour im- 
pressed itself upon him! It seemed unnatural that at the 
moment when the most crushing, deadening blow that had ever 
been dealt at him was falling with stunning force from his 
brother's hand—it seemed unnatural, hideously unnatural, that 
he should be so keenly alive to the perfume and beauty of a 
mere flower. 

At the end of a minute he had gained control over himself. 
He could speak without betraying Kathleen Tempest. That was 
his first thought. 

Still with his back to his brother it superseded him so 
miraculously that unintentionally he spoke in cool, steady tones, 

“Miss Tempest is the lady, is she? Her brother and I are 
in the same office, you know. You will have a charming wife, 
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old fellow, and with all my heart I hope you will both be 
happy.” 

“ And at the expiration of the year of probation, I trust I may 
be able to offer you and the girl you love the same good wishes, 
with the well-founded expectation of their being fulfilled, we 
Mordaunt said encouragingly as he rose and joined his brother at 
the window. ‘“ Meantime,” he went on, “take my advice; see as 
little of the lady as possible, just once for an explanation, and 
then devote yourself to the task of winning her worthily. 
I promise you, Jack, if you are steady for twelvemonths I'll 
make up your income to six hundred at the end of it. But 
you must give up racecourses and cards, and (excuse me) low 
company.” 

“T renounce them ali,” Jack answered, with a curious look in 
his blue eyes. “I renounce everything connected with my past 
life, even the young lady I thought I was going to marry. [I'll 
take your advice, dear old Dick; I'll see her once, and have an 
explanation, and then—good-bye ‘to her.” 

“‘T don’t want you to break it off. I only urge you to wait 
Mr. Mordaunt was beginning. But Jack had gone out of the 
room, leaving the sentence unfinished on his brother’s lips. 

“T don’t like the look of things at all,” Mr. Mordaunt said to 
himself. “In spite of his repeated protestations to the contrary, 
I am afraid Jack is guilty of that poor girl’s ruin, and now his 
conscience won't allow him to keep to his engagement with the 
young lady he has fallen in love with. Poor boy, poor boy! I 
hope Kathleen will be kind to him.” 

Jack was quite his most composed self when the brothers met 
late in the evening. 

“T’ve been on the river for an hour, and now I find I’ve only 
just time to catch the 10.30 train,” Jack exclaimed hurriedly, 
coming in through the open window. “Say all that ought to be 
said for me to Miss Tempest.” 

“You shad say the right things for yourself. I'll aie you there 
to-morrow.’ 

“To-morrow my chief wants to see me about a dockyard 
appointment.” 

“Why, this is something quite new to me, Jack.” 
“Yes; I forgot it till now. Well, good-bye, I’m off.” 
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A few days after this Mr. Mordaunt received a few lines from 
his brother. They were as follows :— 

“The dockyard appointment has fallen through, and I’m disgusted with the Civil 
Service. Consequently I have chucked up my berth, and accepted a clerkship in a 
Calcutta House. Sail to-day. God bless you, old boy. 

‘* Yours ever, 
* JACK.” 

It was a great blow to Mr. Mordaunt, for it savoured of 
misery and recklessness on Jack’s part, he feared. But he soon 
recovered from the blow, and was evidently happy in the society 
of his grave, thoughtful, beautiful young wife. It vexed hima 
little sometimes that she took no manner of interest in his prodigal 
brother. “ But still,” he considerately argued with himself, “ what 
could he expect? Jack was nearly a stranger to her.” 

From Jack himself he only heard at rare intervals. But he 
gathered from these letters that Jack was moderately prosperous 
and contented, though he never referred to the subject of matri- 
mony, or made any mention of the girl he had loved. Apparently 
his love dream was over and had not left a trace behind. 

So four years passed away, and then Mr. Mordaunt died,—died 
in blissful ignorance of ever having had a rival in the heart of 
his wife. 

“ Be kind to Jack if ever he comes back,” he whispered to her 
when he was dying, “be a true sister to him. I have always 
loved him dearly. Stand by Jack, and help to make him happy 
if you can.” 

And she whispered in reply, “I promise.” 

It was not a hard matter for her to promise this now, for both 
she and her husband had learnt that poor Jack had in truth 
been innocent of that ofence against morality with which William 
Baker had charged him. And in grasping this she had grasped 
something better still. Jack had not been false to her. 

There was nothing in her life to make her repent herself of the 
hasty step she had taken. She was a happy, honoured wife, a 
wealthy, well-satistied woman! Nevertheless, it was good to feel 
that he had been true to her, and that it had been her hand and 
not his which had severed the chain that bound them together. 

After a while, when the first days of her widowhood and 
mourning were past, she began to realise that Jack would be a 
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good brother to have near her, a good uncle for her little Dick. 
And so after a good deal of common-place, friendly correspondence 
Jack came home, a well-to-do man, and a good, healthy fraternal 
feeling sprang up between these two. 

But though each was satisfied that it should be so, though the 
present was accepted gratefully by them both as a good and 
wholesome thing, the woman never forgot that she owed much to 
Jack’s loyalty and forbearance. And Jack never forgot that he 
owed much to William Baker’s lying tongue and perfidy. And 
each vowed solemnly to pay these debts one day. 

It was summer-time again, five years after that evening oh 
which Mr. Mordaunt had announced his engagement, and Jack 
had stood at the window steeped in an atmosphere of misery and 
the odour of a Maréchal Niel rosebud. He had been spending 
four or five days at The Alders, with his sister-in-law and her 
mother, finding the old home life under new conditions very 
soothing and pleasant. His nephew, little Dick, was a source of 
ever-fresh delight to the man who had always so loyally loved 
little Dick’s father and mother. And in addition there was some- 
thing restful and promising in the society of a girl friend of 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s, who was a fellow-guest. A dear young girl this 
Alice Holland, rich in everything but money,-—liberally endowed 
with good looks, brains, and the power of enjoyment, but con- 
demned by the exigencies of fate to earn her daily bread as a 
governess. She was spending her summer holidays with Kath- 
leen Mordaunt, and the latter, without exhibiting too marked an 
intention, was doing her best to put Alice in the way of repaying 
Jack for all she, Kathleen, herself had made him suffer in years 
gone by. 

“T am nota match-maker,” Mrs. Mordaunt would often observe, 
“but if I could see Jack married to a dear friend of my own, I 
should be so happy.” 

And the dear friend to whom this was said would reply, 

“T don’t know any one half good enough for your brother Jack, 
Kathleen. I don’t wonder that little Dick adores him.” 

To Jack, Mrs. Mordaunt casually remarked that it broke her 
heart to think of Alice toiling the best years of her life away 
in teaching. “If I could only see the darling married to a good 
fellow .omething like you, Jack, I should be happy.” 
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“Do you think I’m good enough for her ?” 

“Oh, Jack !” 

“ Well, I must settle sooner or later, and Alice is, as you say, a 
darling girl. Can you promise me she won’t snub me?” 

“Dear Jack, you have made me so happy! She shall be 
married from here, and I'll provide the trowsseau.” 

“Don’t make too many plans till we’re certain of the lady,” he 
laughed, and she answered fervently, 

“ Nothing can, nothing shall come between you two, Jack.” 

It really seemed as if this new programme would be fulfilled. 
Jack soon took an opportunity of coming to an understanding 
with Alice, and as there were no friends on either side, excepting 
Kathleen, to consult, it was arranged that the marriage should 
take place as soon as the dresses could be made, and a house 
taken and furnished. 

The house was to be a little way out of town, and the establish- 
ment a small one——a useful man to do the stable work and 
garden, a cook, and housemaid. 

The list of applicants for the useful man’s place was a short one. 
It began and ended with William Baker. 

Jack showed the letter of application to his sister-in-law with 
a laugh that had no mirth in it. 

“That sneaking hound ear-wigged Dick and turned the poor 
old chap against me, and blighted my life for several years. I ° 
should like to punish him in the only way he could feel, with a 
stout-lashed whip.” 

“Oh, Jack! you’d not soil your hands by touching him?” 
Mrs. Mordaunt said, with an unaffected shudder. “Don’t let him 
come ; don’t answer his letter.” 

“He’s safe to come, he’s sure to want money, and probably 
he thinks that I shall be fool enough to give him some in 
order to stop bim from bursting out with a fresh batch of 
lies.” 

“ But no one will believe them now, Jack,” she said softly, and 
there was a blush of honest shame on her fair young matronly 
face, as she remembered how she had believed them once. 

“ Smooth-tongued brute!” Jack went on, working himself intoa 
passion as he remembered all he had suffered through the slan- 
derous tongue of Mr. William Baker ; “smooth-tongued, oily-faced 
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brute! It’s difficult to realise now how that fellow managed to 
cover me with obloquy, and shame, and disgrace. Ignorant wretch 
as he was, he was an adept in the art of uttering damnatory half- 
truths ; he couldn’t spell, but he could suggest as intricate a piece 
of villany as Mephisto himself. When I remember that he made 
Dick and you distrust and despise me, I feel—that he had better 
not come near me even now.” 

“The past was very painful to us both, Jack,” she said in a low, 
serious tone, in which there was no taint of retrospective coquetry ; 
“butit is past, thank God, and now we know—you and I know— 
that we are firmer friends than ever, for between us there is the 
bond of the love we both bear to the good true man who was my 
husband and your brother. And the present holds a beautiful 
hope for you, Jack. Think of Alice, and acknowledge that you 
ought to be a grateful, happy, and therefore forgiving man.” 

“T am grateful, supremely grateful and happy, but I can’t for- 
give the bold reptile who dares to force himself upon me again 
after having stung me nearly to death once. The pvison of asps 
is under his tongue. What if he should dare to threaten me that 
he will let that tongue wag against me to Alice ?” 

‘“‘His wicked words would be wasted on her.” 

“ You believed them once. Why should you expect Alice to be 
stronger than you were yourself?” 

“Don’t refer to my past weakness; you and I have such good 
reason to bless the present that we can well afford to let the past 
alone. As for Alice ; all I know is that she is stronger than I 
am, less exacting and less egotistic than I was. My dear brother 
Jack, in the face of all the happiness that is in store for us all, I 
hope, don’t wilfully turn your head aside to look at ugly bygones 
and possible disagreeables.” 

“JT will try not to,” he promised her, but she fancied he pro- 
mised it hesitatingly, and she felt sorry that the memory rankled 
still of those blighted other days, when he had smarted and suffered, 
and made no sign that could injure her in the eyes of his brother. . 
As Jack had foretold, William Baker came and insisted on a per- 
sonal interview with Mr. Mordaunt, even after the receipt of the 
latter’s letter of refusal to avail himself of the man’s proffered 
services. His insistance was disregarded by Kathleen’s advice. 
Jack refused to see his untrustworthy old servant. 
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“That's a bad-looking chap,” one of The Alders’ servants re- 
marked to the others, when he came back from seeing Baker out 
through the side door; “ there’s a nasty glance in his little black 
eyes, and his face looks like suet. His clothes were the wrong 
sort, black cloth, but not the kind that gentlefolk wear, and yet 
too good for a working man ; he’s a sly ’un, I’m sure, by the sleek 
way he said that he’d known Mr. Jack years ago, when he’d have 
thought twice before he turned an old chum from the door.” | 

“ Like his cheek, the taller-faced, stooping, flat-footed lodger, to 
speak of Mr. Jack as his chum, and to presoom to think himself 
fit for service in a family like ours,” a loyal old cook put in in- 
dignantly. “I mind the time when Mr. Jack went away and master 
was married. This Baker fellow was always loafing about here 
then, hinting, and threatening, and trying to frighten folks.” 

“He won’t show his face here again, after the straight words 
I gave him from Mr. Jack just now,” the footman replied. And 
then they began to speak about the wedding that was soon to be, 
and the festivities consequent thereon. 

In the drawing-room they were avery happy company that 
night. As the privileged brother of one lady, and the adored 
future husband of the other, Jack had it very much his own way 
with them both. They sang the songs he liked, they read bits 
from the evening paper that were most interesting to him, they 
made his cigarettes, and generally contrived to make. him feel 
that he was the central point of interest around which all their 
thoughts revolved. 

And Jack revelled in the consciousness of these soothing con- 
ditions, and almost for the first time in his life felt blissfully happy 
in the present, and buoyantly hopeful in the future. 

“You two darling women are making my life a heaven upon 
earth,” he said gratefully, when they bade him good-night presently, 
and Kathleen smiled happily as she answered, 

“And in order to make his paradise complete, what a purga- 
torial period of slavery to milliners and dressmakers we're going 
through, aren’t we, Alice? However, we would do more than 
this for you, Jack.” 

“T know that,” he said, becoming grave suddenly ; and a chord 


of solemnity was struck that seemed out of place, and was 
embarrassing. 
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“What cold starlight,” Mrs. Mordaunt said, stepping to a still 
open window. “Look out for a moment, Alice. Lovely as it is, 
it’s so chilly that it makes one long for the sunrise.” 

Then the servant came in to close the shutters for the night, 
and after a few more words with Jack the two ladies went to 
bed. 

It was still .early—only just eleven o’clock—when Mrs. Mor- 
daunt turned out the gas in her bedroom, and got into bed by the 
cold light of the stars. Perfect contentment—the sense of being 
in some degree the means by which Jack was being made happy 
at last—had a soothing influence upon her, and before she had 
been in bed ten minutes she was asleep. 

How long she slept she never knew. What followed on her 
waking forbade all possibility of taking note of time. 

She was roused by a sound at her door. Some one was trying 
to turn the handle; and in an agony of fear lest anything should 
be the matter with her little Dick, she sprang from the bed and 
opened the door without hesitation. What she saw frightened 
her horribly, but instinctively she became very still and quiet. 

Jack was standing there, his face the colour of wood-ashes, 
every fibre in his body trembling, and a look of such anguished 
fear in his eyes as rent her heart-strings. 

“ Jack,” she whispered, “are you ill? Tell me. Let me help 
you, whatever it is.” 

She could never tell what feeling it was that prompted her to 
say the last words. She only felt that he must be made to 
understand that he might rely upon her. 

“Give me some brandy—the key of the sidéboard! I am ill 
—a heart attack!” He forced these words from his lips—his 
quivering, trembling, pallid lips—disjointedly. His head kept 
turning towards the staircase; he seemed to be listening. 

“Tl put on my dressing-gown and come and get you some 
brandy ; or shall I call up Prout” (Prout was the old butler), 
“for you are ill I can see, Jack ?” 

“For heaven’s sake neither come nor call Prout,’ he gasped 
out, “Give me the brandy—quick, Kathleen—give it to me.” 

She turned back into her room, and in a minute was out again 
in dressing-gown and slippers, a lighted candle in her 


hand. 
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“Stay here while I run down and get you some ” she was 
beginning, when he stumbled past, and barred her progress. 

“Don’t come down,” he begged hoarsely; “give me the key. 
Go back to your room, Kathleen, or it will kill me.” 

He took the key from her unresisting hand, motioned her to 
go back, and sprang down the stairs. Then she, feeling that she 
must be prepared for something more than his fainting or swoon- 
ing, went back to her room and hurriedly dressed herself, and in 
five minutes followed him down to see “ what was the matter.” 

A gleam of light streamed out from under the study door. 
She pushed it open and went in. There, outstretched before 
her, the body of a man was lying; and, with a sob and a stifled 
ery of “ Jack!” she fell on her knees beside it. 

As she did so she saw that it was not Jack who was stretched 
there, for Jack was standing by her, trying to lift her, beseeching 
her to be quiet and go away. 

“Who is ” her tongue curled, and would not form the 
words; but he understood what she would have asked, and 
answered at once. 

“It’s that man Baker. He forced his way in after you had 
gone to bed, and insulted me beyond endurance. I ordered him 
out, and then he struck me, and said something that was too 
vile—too vile! Then I gave him a blow that has stunned him, 
I suppose.” 

“Stunned him! Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack! He is more than 
stunned, he is ‘ 

She was down on her knees by the prostrate man again as she 
spoke, lifting the lifeless head, striving to pour a drop of brandy 
between the lips that would be silent for evermore. How awful 
the man was now! How terrible! How overwhelming the 
mysterious power with which he had become imbued! 

“Dead! Do you say he is dead ?” 

She rose again, groaning in her anguish. 

“Qh, why did he come here to die?” she wailed. ‘“ It can’t be 
that you did it; but you will be troubled. And how shall we 
bear the light? You will be questioned. Think !—oh, Jack, 
think! You won't accuse yourself falsely; you didn’t strike 
him—he died!” : 
“ After I had struck him,” Jack said dully. 
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The first agony of terror and remorse was passing away, and in 
its place was springing up a maddening dread of detection. As 
Kathleen slowly dragged herself to the door, muttering that she 
“ would call the servants, and caution them not to disturb Alice,” 
his benumbed faculties tingled with anguish into activity. __ 

“ Are you mad ?” he asked almost roughly. “Call the servants 
with that lying there!” Then he fell on his knees before her, 
sobbing brokenly, and beseeching her to save him, to help him. 

She lifted up her clasped hands, wringing them in an agony of 
pity and helplessness. 

“ Why—why did he come here to die? We were so happy, 
and now it will never be the same again,” she whispered. And 
this identification of herself with his sin and suffering touched 
him to the quick. 

“No, God help us! we shall never be the same again. But I 
won’t burden such a golden heart as yours with a leaden secret 
for me, Kathleen. I'll call the servants up myself, and tell the 
truth, and—bear whatever has to be borne, Kathleen.” 

Then he crept upstairs and called the old butler and cook, and 
when these two had come down he conquered his repugnance to 
the task, and went near to try and assist them to lift the dead 
man from the floor. 

But as he did so, the cook, who had been stooping over the 
body, waved him back, and put her own on the dead man’s hand. 

“ Don’t come nigh, not one of you; and send for a doctor and 
a constable, ma’am, at once. There’s a small bottle clasped in his 
hand, poor fellow ! and a faint smell that tells me it’s poison, and 
not Master Jack, what has made an end of him. Take missus 
away, sir, and we'll lock the door till the doctor comes ; and bless 
you, Master Jack, we won’t none of us fear the light.” 

Incoherently murmuring something—he was not clear whether 
it was the bottle or the cook who discovered it that he blessed— 
Jack picked up his half-fainting sister-in-law and carried her out 
into the garden. And as he did, the dawn began to break, and 
he raised his head unguiltily to meet the coming day. Maréchal 
Niel roses were clustering thickly round the broken window 
through which Baker had forced his way in the dark night that 
was past, and overhead a thrush was ringing out a peal of joy 
and peace, | 
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The rest is soon told. Medical analysis proved that Baker had 
died from the effect of a deadly poison, which he had probably 
swallowed in despair when he found that his threats and insults 
were powerless to extort money from Jack Mordaunt; and as his 
own dishonesty, perfidy, and treachery had closed every path— 
bad and good alike—which he had ever trodden against him, he 
had rid the world of himself under circumstances that might have 
proved fatal to the master whom he had served unfaithfully, and 
swindled successfully long ago. Indeed, the ugly appearance of 
things would probably have convicted poor Jack had the latter 
obeyed his first impulse, and striven either to have hidden him- 
self or the dead man from the eyes of men; for under the faint 
cold starlight it is more than probable that he would have over- 
looked the tiny bottle which had contained the instrument of that 
death of which he had been so ready to accuse himself. 

But if Kathleen had flinched from following him that night, 
influenced either by feminine fear or falsely delicate scruples, 
Jack would have gone through life believing himself to be a 
murderer indeed, though not in intention. On the whole, Mrs. 
Mordaunt was justified in feeling that she at last had fully re- 
compensed him for the blight her too-ready belief in his folly and 
frailty had brought upon his earlier years. 


ANNIE THOMAS, 











Critical Notices. 





GENERAL BOULANGER.* 


Mr. TURNER gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of General Boulanger in the 
work which he has recently pub- 
lished, Not only is the book one 
of high interest in its portrayal of 
the character, career, and surround- 
ings of a man all of whose life is 
brimful of the elements of romance, 
but it has solid qualities of great 
use, for it cannot be gainsaid that 
most Englishmen’s ideas of the 
General have heretofore been some- 
what hazy and inadequate. Our 
country, indeed, does not usually 
show much ability in gauging a 
movement in France, whether 
political or social, during the pro- 
gress of its development. We do 
better in estimating a movement 
when it has run to its close, the 
English forte seeming to lie rather 
in correct analysis of the net pro- 
duct than in grasp of incidental 
stages. Until events have resolyed 
themselves, things and persons come 
distorted across the Channel by a 
species of refraction created in the 
transit from French and English 
ideas. The Boulangist movement 
has suffered with others, and, what 
is‘very important in leading us to 
a fair judgment, we had little or 
no knowledge of Boulanger’s early 
career, the period treated of in the 
first eighty pages of Mr. Turner's 
study. This may be taken as con- 
siderably the best portion of the 
book, and a contribution of value 
to biographical information. It 
broadens, deepens, raises our con- 
ception of Boulanger ; it will have 
great. effect on both sides of the 


* “General Boulanger : a Biography.” 
By F. TurRNER, Private Secretary to 
Count Dillon. Swan Sonnenschein «& 
Co, 1889. 


water in winning adherents to the 
General. Every one was aware, of 
course, that Boulanger was in the 
habit of caracoling on a “‘ magni- 
ficent black charger” (a splendid 
animal, of which Mr. Turner gives 
a dusky picture); that his name 
was one to conjure with at the cafés 
chantants ; that he had introduced 
some reforms into the military 
administration ; that he could be 
very dashing in an electoral cam- 
paign. Here the inevitableness of 
the General’s mission was hardly 
apparent. We do not mean to say 
that we regard Boulanger now as a 
force certain to attain its end ; but 
he has ceased to be a man chiefly 
pantomimic, he is better propor- 
tioned to an English eye, and, in 
comparing him with his opponents, 
we are led to inquire keenly into 
how far they are entitled to our 
respect as the supporters of the ex- 
isting order. In England we are in 
the pleasant position of being able 
to view Boulanger philosophically 
as one who is conducting an in- 
teresting experiment in practical 
politics. But whether he be des- 
tined to carry the French official 
heights which are the objective of his 
attack, or the assault is to be futile, 
his figure is unquestionably the 
most important in France since the 
time of Gambetta, As such alone, 
an accurate idea of him becomes 
necessary, and Mr. Turner's study 
is of service because reliance may 
be placed on the details which he 
gives. His work is not free of 
partisan spirit, particularly in its 
later stages ; but this quality is one 
natural enough in the book of an 
author avowedly situate in a bel- 
ligerent camp, and it is not likely 
to mislead the reader. Mr. Turner’s 
style is easy and often graceful. 
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Is ‘spiritual,’ however, which 
occurs several times, an English 
word ? In point of description we 
like best the account given of the 
Italian campaign, and of Mme. 
Boulanger’s succour of her wounded 
son. The account of Boulanger 
during the Franco-German War is 
less full than we should have ex- 
pected of such a critical period, with 
the opportunities it would furnish 
to a military genius of the ener- 
getic, fiery, and desperate kind that 
Boulanger displays in the episodes 
of his previous life. With regard 
to his career at large, he has made 
(we think) two principal mistakes : 
the first lay in being beaten in the 
Floquet duel; the second was in 
quitting Paris for exile. Each of 
these errors is likely to exert a 
sinister influence, subtle and long- 
enduring. Referring to the con- 
tents of the volume, there are a score 
of extracts which we should have 
liked to make, but the newspapers 
have already availed themselves 
liberally of the book, and, for the 
rest, it is now at all the libraries. 


THE FRIEND OF MAN, AND 
HIS FRIENDS THE POETS.* 


We read in this delightful little 
book of dog-lore, that, 

“though dogs were highly valued in 
ancient Egypt, in Persia, and in India, 
yet the Jews seem always to have 
despised and hated them.” 

This sounds very inexplicable in a 
nation that were imaginative and 
“not incapable of tenderness to 
animals;” for, as the author writes, 
“in Nathan’s parable the lamb lay 
in the poor man’s bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter.” Still the 
same diversity of feeling exists 
with us in the modern world. If 
few hate and despise these loving 
and trustful creatures, there are 
many to whom their lives are a 


* “The Friend of Man, and his Friends 
the Poets.” By FRANcES POWER 
CoBBE. Crown 8vo. George Bell & 
Sons. 1889. 


matter of indifference, who per- 
ceive nothing to learn, to admire, or 
love in these dumb companions of 
ours. It is exactly to these persons 
that this book could tell much that 
it is good to know; and, according 
to its author, it is from the poets, 
who see all things new, that we 
may learn even how to appreciate 
these humble and helpless creatures. 

From the first chapter to the last, 
this little book is fascinating. It is 
learned and poetic, and it is rich 
with quotations, legends, and stories 
from the literature and poetry 
of ancient Egypt, Persia, India, 
Greece, and Rome. It would be 
a pleasure, did space permit, to 
make copious extracts. But the 
book itself will find many readers; 
its literary style alone would make 
it attractive. It is not possible to 
put it down without experiencing 
a feeling almost amounting to awe 
in realizing the close ties that 
should bind us in affection and 
sympathy to these “lower animals,” 
while we are, at the same time, so 
mysteriously separated from them. 

I quote three verses, which, if 
they are not the most striking in 
this book, express very truly and 
feelingly this strange relation be- 
tween man and his friend. 


‘« T look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 
And wonder where the difference lies, 
Between your soul and mine! 


“ Ah! Blanco, did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 
With your humility ! 
‘“* Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine !” 


Mr. Lewis Morris has surely the 
same thought when he writes : 


‘* What are ye all, dear creatures, tame 
or wild ? 
What other nature yours than of a 
child, 
Whose dumbness finds a voice mighty 
to call, 
In wordless pity to the souls of all.” 
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Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for y have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole ph: 
1uman frame. These are facts testified continually by membe 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Hull Directions are given with each Box.- Sold by Dr 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d 
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